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LITERATURE. 


The Infallibility of the Church. By George 
Salmon, D.D. (John Murray.) 


A course of divinity lectures is not generally 
thought worthy of the distinction of pub- 
lication in a permanent form. Having achieved 
the object of its existence within the walls of 
the lecture-room, it is usually consigned to 
the oblivion which is in most cases no more 
than its due. Occasionally, however, we come 
in contact with a series of lectures which, 
from various circumstances—the position of 
the lecturer, the subject of the lectures, or 
the peculiar conditions, controversial or other- 
wise, under which they are delivered—merit 
the renewed and enlarged existence which the 
pressconfers. The lectures which Dr. Salmon 
has collected and published under the above- 
named title seem to me to possess these claims 
in a marked and preeminent degree. Setting 
aside the titles which the author’s name and 
position confer, it is obvious that a divinity 
lecturer in the chief Protestant college of 
Ireland, and dealing with the most vital of 
all the controversial issues between Protestants 
and Romanists, he might have been expected 
to produce, not the incidental opportunist 
nutriment which divinity professors think 
it sufficient to impart, but a work of per- 
manent utility, both for those for whose use 
it was intended, and for the general public 
necessarily interested in a controversy of such 
profound and national importance. 

But, while the utility and substantial ex- 
cellence of the book must be admitted, I think 
Dr, Salmon would have done better if he had 
wholly recast his lecture-room materials, and 
adopted a more logical and compact system in 
their rearrangement. A philosophical treat- 
ment of the whole question should, in my 
opinion, have started with a preliminary 
consideration of the nature of human belief 
im general, together with those conditions 
and stages of conviction which lead up to 
infallibility. This might have been followed 
by a discussion of religious belief in par- 
ticular. Next would have come those ele- 
ments in the first teaching of Christianity 
which appeal to human conviction, and the 
reasons which justify such an appeal. Then 
would have followed in due course the history 
of infallibility in the Christian Church, pointing 
out its motive principles and tracing its ex- 
aggerations and perversities to their causes. 
Some such arrangement, inherent in the very 
nature of the subject, would have tended to 
lift the book out of the arena of mere con- 
troversial theology and made it less resemble 
& Protestant polemical pamphlet on a large 
scale. The scheme actually adopted has the 
further disadvantages of being too discursive, 
and admitting of perpetual repetitions, both in 








fact and argument. Iam far from asserting 
that these defects may not have had counter- 
balancing excellencies in the original intention 
of the lectures: all I contend for is that the 
lecture-room form of the argument is not the 
most perfect literary and philosophical pre- 
sentation it is capable of receiving as a per- 
manent contribution to theological literature. 

Dr. Salmon commences his subject with an 
introductory lecture on the controversy with 
Rome. Lectures ii-v. criticise the contri- 
butions to the Romanist theory which have 
been made by different advocates—with an 
especial but not undue stress on the considera- 
tions and thought-processes which seem to 
have most influenced perverts from Protes- 
tantism. The Romanist theory of infallibility, 
its grounds and history, forms the subject of 
lectures vii. to xi. The lectures xi. to xv. 
are mainly critical. Dr. Salmon here shows 
convincingly that the Church of Rome does 
not believe in her infallibility, striking in- 
stances of her hesitation on the point being 
given. Itis proved that she continually seeks 
to corroborate her partial faith by modern 
revelations, and that ‘‘the blunders of the 
infallible guide”’ are neither few nor insigni- 
ficant. Under this last heading occurs the 
celebrated episode of Galileo, and Dr. Salmon 
criticises ably the theory (which has once 
more been enunciated in the Logic of Father 
Clarke, just published by Messrs. Longmans, 
in the series of ‘‘ Manuals of Catholic Phil- 
osophy,” p. 400) that the pope’s personal 
infallibility did not come into play in 
Galileo’s condemnation, inasmuch as this 
was the act of the congregation of the 
index not of the pope ex cathedra—an excuse 
obviously open to the retort that, assuming 
the Pope to have possessed that power, it 
seems curious he should not have exercised it 
to prevent his supreme tribunal on the sub- 
ject of orthodoxy from stultifying itself to all 
after ages. Surely never was an occasion 
when the intervention of a Deus, whether ex 
machina or ex cathedra, was more imperiously 
called for. In lectures xv.-xviii. Dr. Salmon 
treats of the collateral forms of infallibility 
implied in the Gallican theory and in the 
appeal to General Councils. Next, in lectures 
Xvlii.-xxi. he returns to the whole history of 
Roman supremacy, commencing from New 
Testament times and ending with the procla- 
mation of the dogma of infallibility. Lecture 
xxiii. is devoted to the consideration of the 
pope’s temporal power. 

T have thought it best to give this conspectus 
of Dr. Salmon’s lectures, not for the purpose 
of pointing the remarks already made as to 
the defective arrangement of his materials, as 
much as to give my readers a fair view of his 
subject and the outline of his treatment. The 
masterly manner in which this outline is filled 
up will be admitted by every impartial 
reader. Asa cumulative plea against infalli- 
bility it is itself as nearly infallible as human 
reason and judgment can make it. Dr. 
Salmon is not satisfied with refuting the 
dogma from one point of view, he demolishes 
it in every guise and aspect in which it has 
ever been put forward. He treats it like a 
terrier does a rat—after scientifically killing 
it, he repeats the process, according to the old 
legal formula, by slaying it. Not content 
with this, he again attacks it, submits it to 


another process of mangling, or flings its'| 





dead body in the air. He repeats the destrue- 
tive operations so often that if it were only a 
physical organism, it would be impossible 
that the least atom of vitality or even organic 
coherence should be left to it. I donot, how- 
ever, intend by this illustration to express 
more than the superabundant execution Dr. 
Salmon has lavished on the obnoxious dogma. 
Though a formidable antagonist, keen-sighted 
in espying points of weakness in his enemy’s 
armour, and equally ready and resolute in 
taking advantage of them, he never forgets the 
primary requisites in every controversialist. He 
is always considerate, kindly, and urbane,with- 
out the slightest taint of the rancour and viru- 
lence of unscrupulous partisanship. Romanists 
might read his book—and it is to be hoped 
many will do so—without the slightest fear of 
having their susceptibilities wounded by any 
intentional unfairness, either in the statement 
of their position or in its demolishment, severe 
and ruthless though the latter may be. 

Among the many incidental excellencies of 

the work, which in its whole scope covers 
nearly all the points at issue between Romanists 
and Protestants, a conspicuous place must 
be assigned to Dr. Salmon’s remarks on the 
Protestant claim of the right of private judg- 
ment. This is commonly alleged by Romanists 
as a foolish plea, born of exuberant indi- 
vidualism and _ self-assertion, and utterly 
opposed to the humble deference which they 
manifest as their primary duty to the Church. 
Dr. Salmon’s reply to the well-worn argu- 
ment is conclusive (pp. 47-8) : 
‘* That submission to the Church of Rome rests 
ultimately on an act of private judgment is 
unmistakably evident, when a Romanist tries 
(as he has no scruple in doing) to make a con- 
vert of you or any other member of our Church. 
What does he then ask you to do but to decide 
that the religion of your fathers is wrong? .. . 
Well, if you come to the conclusion to reject all 
the authority you have reverenced from your 
childhood, is not that a most audacious act of 
private judgment? But suppose you come t» 
the opposite conclusion, and decide on staying 
where you were, would not a Romanist have a 
right to laugh at you if you said that you were 
not using your private judgment then; that to 
change one’s religion, indeed, is an act of private 
judgment, but that one who continues in his 
father’s religion is subject to none of the risks 
to which every exercise of private judgment is 
liable? Well, it is absurd to imagine that 
logic has one rule for Roman Catholics and 
another for us; that it would be an exercise of 
private judgment in them to change their reli- 
gion, but none if they continue in what their 
religious teachers have told them. An act of 
our judgment must be the ultimate foundation 
of all our beliefs.” 

I have not space to adduce the many other 
points of interest and importance I had noted 
on reading the book. I have already re- 
marked on its defects as not containing any 
philosophical and coherent account of the 
grounds and progress of human belief, but I 
must in fairness allow that Dr. Salmon does 
incidentally and perfunctorily touch on the 
subject (see pp. 72-79). He also allows that 
there must be a certain element of uncertainty 
in most speculative truth (p. 76) : 

‘On the contrary, no wise man holds any con- 
clusion of his to be absolutely irreversible. 
There are some things which we may firmly 
believe, with a full persuasion that no new 
evidence will turn up to contradict them. In 
that persuasion we may Jegitimately refuse to 
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attend to opposing evidence that is manifestly 
not of the first class, Thus I have a firm 
belief in the universality of the law of gravita- 
tion, &e.” 

Here Dr. Salmon approaches what I take 
leave to consider the root-thought of his sub- 
ject, though, as I have said, he does not 
follow itup. After all, infallibility is merely 
the mental condition which produces and 
asserts dogma—it is an unwholesome plethora 
of conviction which may, and does, manifest 
itself in various forms of Protestantism, as 
well as in bibliolatry and in science—in a 
word, in every department of knowledge in 
which conviction is more or less possible. Dr. 
Salmon thinks that the best mode of meeting 
Romanist infallibility is insisting on the many 
and clear proofs which exist of Romanist 
fallibility ; but it is obvious that his weapon 
is two-edged in every case when its wielder 
insists on an unenquiring belief in his own 
dogmas, no matter what their alleged sources 
or sanctions. The outcome of his argument 
for all Protestants is the insistence on the 
inalienable rights of private enquiry, and the 
assertion of all truths required to be believed 
in their least dogmatic, ¢.¢., infallible, form. 

Joun Owen. 








Through England on a WSide-Saddle in the 
Reign of Witliam and Mary: being the 
Diary of Celia Fiennes. (Field & Tuer.) 


Tue Hon. Mrs. Griffiths, daughter of the late 
Lord Saye and Sele, and possessor of the MS , 
has published, and dedicated to her father’s 
memory, these travels of her kinswoman. That 
lady, daughter of Nathaniel Fiennes, and 
sister of the third Lord Saye, thus makes 
her address to the reader : 


‘** As this was never designed: so not likely to 
fall into the hands of any but my near relations, 
there needs not much to be said to excuse or 
recommend it. Something may be diverting 
and profitable, though not to gentlemen that 
have travelled more about England, staid longer 
in places, might have more acquaintance and 
more opportunity to be informed. My journeys 
as they were begun to regain my health by 
variety and change of air and exercise; so 
whatever promoted that was pursued ; and those 
informations of things as could be obtained 
from inns en passant, or from some acquaint- 
ance, inhabitants of such places could furnish 
me with for my diversion, I thought necessary 
to remark: that as my bodily health was pro- 
moted my mind should not appear totally un- 
occupied, and the collecting together remain 
for my after conversation (with such as might 
be inquisitive after such and such places) to 
which [I] might have recourse; and as most I 
converse with knows both the freedom and 
easiness I speak and write as well as my defect in 
all, so they will not expect exactness or polite- 
ness in this book, though such embellishments 
might have adorned the descriptions and suited 
the nicer taste.” 

This tone of modest assurance is characteristic. 
Her style is breathless, but engaging. She 
has not too sublime a sense of her own 
worth and consequence. She thinks she can 
write her little experiences as well as need 
be. There are incentives to the task. She 
has felt at a loss for subjects to converse 
upon, and has seen others of her sex “ labour- 
ing under uneasy thoughts how to pass away 
tedious days, and feeling time a burden when 
not at a card or dice table.” The example, 





too, might be salutary. A habit of observa- 
tion might be ‘‘ a sovereign remedy to cure or 
preserve from those epidemic diseases of 
vapours—should I add laziness?” Even 
gentlemen, ‘‘of whom many, if not most, are 
ignorant of anything but the name of the 
place for which they serve in Parliament,” 
might be better if they informed themselves 
of the circumstances of their constituents. 
From these reflections she abruptly turns to 
make her apology for that part of her work 
wherein she has given a rudimentary account 
of the working of the constitution. ‘‘ These 
were matters,” she says, ‘‘ far above my skill 
or capacity, but herein I have described what 
has come within my knowledge.’ Where 
she has mistaken she will easily submit to a 
correction, and will enter ‘‘ such erratas in a 
supplement annexed to the book.”” Somehow 
one fancies that her friends would be shy to 
offer contributions to this part of her work ; 
and, as a matter of fact, there is no supple- 
ment. Her concluding wish and recom- 
mendation takes a higher flight. She is no 
longer thinking of topographic details, but of 
mental culture generally, ‘‘ which makes our 
lives pleasant and comfortable as well as 
profitable . . . and renders suffering and age 
supportable and death less formidable, and a 
future state more happy.” 

This introduction, though brief, is sufficient 
to keep us in touch with the miscellaneous 
experiences of her wanderings. So miscel- 
laneous are they—often mere jottings needing 
an elucidatory note—that it is hopeless to 
attempt more than to group together some 
specimens of the thousand vagrant posies of 
Celia’s arbour. The old-world spelling has 
been scrupulously (and uselessly) maintained. 
What is the good of starting with an account 
‘‘off? her several journeys? The reprint has 
been very carefully made, with but one or two 
slips, ¢.g., ‘‘ Joychurch”’ should be Jvychurch. 
Celia Fiennes is eminently practical. She 
would have demurred to the vague theory 
that our lives consist of the four elements. 
inclining, with all due reservation, to Sir 
Andrew’s opinion that it rather consists 
in eating and drinking. She loved good 
ale. Her chronicle is not (in that respect) 
of small beer. ‘‘ Here I met with the strongest 
and best Nottingham ale, that looked very 
pale, but exceeding clear.” In Nottingham 
itself, “‘ at the Crown Inn, is a cellar of sixty 
steps down, all in the rock, like arch work 
over your head; in that cellar I drank good 
ale.” From a ruined chapel and its legends, 
from a shattered castle, she turns to the 
consolation proferred by Johnson’s hermit. 
At Malton a relation, owner of almost all the 
town, supplied her with ‘‘very good beer, 
for the inn had not the best.’’ At Winchester 
she ‘drank light French wine,” (smuggled, it 
is to be feared); and at a little Scotch village 
she fared even better. Though she could 
have no stomach to eat the food the dirty and 
smoky cottages afforded, yet 
‘their wine was exceeding good claret, which 
they stand conveniently for to have from 
France; and, indeed, it was the best and 
truest French wine I have drunk this seven 
year, and very clear. I had the first tapping 
of the little vessel, and it was very fine.” 

She keeps a tight hand on her purse, noting 
the dearness of the Nottinghamshire inns, 
though in so plentiful a country, and the 





reasonable charges of the Quakers, who had 
almost the monopoly of the lodging-houses 
of Scarborough. She is perplexed by the 
stupidity of the country folk : 


‘IT observe that the ordinary people, both in 
these parts of Yorkshire and in the northern 
parts, can scarce tell you how far it is to the 
next place, unless it be in the great towns, and 
there in their public houses ; and they tell you 
it’s very good yate, instead of saying it is 
good way; and they call their gates yates, 
and do not esteem it uphill unless so steep as 
a house or precipice; they say it’s good level 
yate all along, when it may be there are several 
great hills to pass.” 

A recurring nuisance is the varying length 
of the miles. A Buxton mile is twice as long 
as a London one, and the more northerly the 
longer is the mile. Celia was always loyal 
to her London memories, and recalled Holborn 
at Nottingham, and the Royal Exchange at 
Newcastle, where also was one place “ so like 
Snow Hill in London, with a fair conduit.” 
York market place was so mean that South- 
wark was far before it. To the glories of the 
corporation and the companies of the great city 
she devotes many pages. The Lord Mayor’s 
show is described, and the pageant of the 
Mercer’s Company; and a detailed account is 
given of the reception of King William on 
his return from France. Her description of 
the city sword-bearer can yet be verified : 


“‘He walks before the Lord Mayor with the 
sword in an embroidered sheath; he wears a 
great velvet cap of crimson, the bottom and 
the top of fur, or such like, standing up like 
a turbant or great bowl in form of a great 
open pie; this is called the cap of maintenance.” 


She is duly interested in housewifery and 
handicraft. She is elaborate in her account 
of the making of clap-bread. Of fish she is 
a professed judge, and her decisions as to 
lobsters and crabs are doubtless good law. 
She takes care to witness the salt-making at 
Lymington, and the coining at York. The 
looms and the paper mills of Canterbury, the 
baize and oysters of Colchester, the crapes of 
Norwich, and the serges of Exeter find due 
commemoration. 

The number of Spas in England (and in 
vogue) is remarkable. Besides those of our 
own day are mentioned Astrop, in Northamp- 
tonshire, ‘‘ much frequented by the gentry, it 
has some mixture of alum so is not so strong 
as Tunbridge.” Marsborough, twelve miles 
from York; Cockgrave, six miles from 
Harrogate ; Barnet, ‘‘a large place, and the 
houses are made commodious to entertain the 
company that comes to drink the waters” (of 
the spring, “full of leaves and dirt,” she 
gives a most uninviting account); and 
Canterbury, with ‘fine walks and seats, 
and places for the music.”” The Shooter’s 
Hill water she found “very quick. It 
purges much like Epsom and Dullage, but 1 
think far exceeds either in strength and 
operation.” She experimented freely in these 
waters, drinking the “sulphur, or stinking 
spaw (not improperly termed),” a quart in a 
morning for two days—considering them 4 
‘good sort of purge if you can hold your 
breath so as to drink them down’’—and s0 
on, with quite a relishing discrimination. 

Celia Fiennes had an eye for old customs, 
and dwells lingeringly on such antique 
pageantry as the coronation procession at Bath 
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in honour of a queen-regnant, or the Border 
feast at Lichfield. She has a taste for sump- 
tuous (or comfortable) habitations. To a 
similar taste we owe the Délices, of which her 
descriptions of seats and mansions continually 
remind us. In her case, a love of cosy, 
cushioned ease is the guiding principle, as is 
evident from the following : 

“At Blith was a very sweet house, and gardens, 
and grounds. It was of brickwork, coign’d 
with stone, and the windows with stone, all 
sashes; the building was so neat and exact, it 
was square with four juttings out at each 
corner; it stands high and commands the sight 
of the country about. The fine river by it, with 
fish-ponds, and meadows, and fine woods beyond 
makes it look very pleasant. The gardens are 
very neat, and after the London mode, of gravel 
and grass walks and mounts, and the squares 
with dwarf and cypress, fir, and all sorts of 
greens and fruit-trees; it’s very fruitful. I 
eat good fruit there. It’s just by the church, 
so that a large arch which did belong to the 
church is now made a shady seat to the garden 
with greens over it, under which is a sepulchre 
for the family. ... It’s in all parts a most 
complete thing, with accommodation for the 
living and the dead.” 

One curious observation suggests itself, and 
gathers confirmation as we read. All the 
history of the Civil War has, to the ordinary 
apprehension, become blurred and dim, within 
fifty years of the king’s execution. At 
Bristol no word escapes the ‘daughter of 
Nathaniel Fiennes ” to show that she has ever 
heard of its surrender, or of her father’s peril. 
She talks of an engagement between the king 
and the parliament in 1640, and of Carisbrook, 
oddly enough, as ‘‘a place into which King 
Charles retired when he was worsted by the 
Parliament’s forces.” At Colchester, she 
notices the fact that the town is ruinated, but 
says not a word of the siege. ‘*Our hero, 
King William,” is the only historic personage 
she cares for. THis name often recurs. Once 
she makes a queer comparison between him 
and Guy of Warwick, of all people. At 
Dover she records an absurd story that Eliza- 
beth was prisoner there at her accession, and 
is silent as to the meeting-place of Charles 
and his queen. The Tower has no associa- 
tions for her, the granddaughter of Laud’s 
antagonist. Nothing is said of the 
comparatively recent affair of the seven 
bishops, though that striking incident might 
have been endeared to her by the union of 
Church and Dissent against ‘‘ Popery.” She 
remarks with satisfaction that at Coventry 
the Presbyterians and Independents ‘‘ seem to 
love one another. ... Charity and love to 
the brethren being the characteristic marks 
of Christ’s true disciples.” To the epitaph 
of Fulke Greville, ‘Friend of Sir Philip 
Sidney,” she adds the sour comment, 
“which is but of poor avail to him now 
dead if he was not the friend of the great 
Jehovah.”  Superciliously she regards the 
‘abundance of the devout Papists on their 
knees: all round St. Winifrid’s well . . . to 
be pitied by us that have the advantage of 
knowing better and ought to be better.” 
Indeed, her lack of real interest in history 
may be partly accounted for by her contempt 
for the older form of English Christianity—a 
contempt grounded on family prejudice and 
comfortable ignorance. To her the ‘‘ Bible 
alone” would seem to have represented, not 
merely the religion, but the literature of 





Protestants, for she mentions only one other 
book—the Arcadia—and that not as having 
read it. Her spelling, though not worse than 
that of some distinguished contemporaries— 
is, like Lord Duberly’s, ‘‘a little loose.” 
Preferring the conventicle to the church, she 
yet anticipates a roguish pun of Lamb’s (about 
people who feel surest of going to heaven) 
by calling her fellow-worshippers “ descen- 
ters.”’” She does get nearer ‘ piazza” than 
“‘ epyasses,”? but allows that form to stand, 
as also ‘‘ nise-prises” and ‘ naisprise,’’ with 
the odd variant of ‘ Belial” as the name of a 
college at Oxford—at which university, by 
the way, New College is said to “ belong to 
the Fiennes” family. At Hampton Court she 
notices a ‘‘ noble gallery with curious pictures 
of the Scriptures painted by the Carthusion ” 
—meaning the Cartoons of Raffaelle. 

The picturesque element is discernible in 
these travels. Windermere and the Devon- 
shire lanes have charms, though the hard fare 
and bad roads are not compensated thereby. 
But the pleasure derived from such sources is 
unenhanced by any—even the commonest— 
literary association. 

Whence did Celia get her name? A name 
associated with the ‘harlotry players” and 
especially with Jonson’s ‘‘Volpone.” The 
county-history pedigrees ignore her existence. 
But for the authority of Mrs. Griffiths, I should 
hazard the conjecture that she is really the 
“Cicely,” or “ Cecill,” Ellis, ‘‘ of St. Martins 
in the Fields,” daughter of a London alderman, 
and a Fiennes by her mother, and by her own 
second marriage, who died at Bath, July 22, 
1715, in her fifty-eighth year (Chester’s 
Registers of Westminster Abbey, p. 8). Such 
an identification would account for several 
things in the MS. 

Whoever Celia was, to us she is not without 
attraction, ‘‘ as good a sort of woman, madam, 
as you would wish to know.” But she 
is no denizen of Arden. She would have held 
with Touchstone that when she was at home 
she was in a better place. In all that golden 
world, ‘‘under the shade of melancholy 
boughs,” the tree-trunks carven with lovers’ 
names, the leaves rustling with adventure 
and romance, in all that she has no portion; 
there she is ‘‘ not Celia, but Aliena.” 

R. C. Browne, 








‘Great Writers.” —Life of Frederick Marryat. 
By David Hannay. (Walter Scott.) 


As a succinct record of Capt. Marryat’s 
career, Mr. David Hannay’s little book 
will be found extremely useful to those 
readers who are unable to consult the longer 
Life by his daughter; and it is also valu- 
able as a critical examination of Marryat’s 
claim to be one of our notable novelists of the 
sea. Possibly with an inherited predilection 
for such themes, the writer—favourably 
known already by his brief Lives of Blake 
and Smollett—has used well his somewhat 
scanty materials. His style, moreover, is 
both easy and flowing; and he has produced 
an eminently readable little volume. 

The account of Marryat’s early days is 
written with especial vigour. Nevertheless, 
I do not see why Mr. Hannay should sneer 
at Marryat’s father as a ‘ provincial Dis- 
senter.”” Does he not know that many men 
and women among the finest types of English 


character have had such parents? Marryat 
was educated at ‘‘some sort of academy kept 
by a Mr. Freeman, at Ponders End.”’ And 
Mr. Hannay puts one important plea for public 
schools with clearness and force when he says 
‘¢ What is inflicted by a public school is in- 
flicted by the school itself; in a private 
establishment it is inflicted by the master, 
and is a personal wrong.” This was partly 
the reason, perhaps, why Marryat, not abiding 
correction, ran away so frequently. How- 
ever, Marryat’s short school-days could hardly 
have been very full of painful memories. His 
real education began, when as a boy of 
fourteen, he joined the Jmpérieuse, commanded 
by the brave, though headstrong, British 
seaman who will always be better known as 
Cochrane than by the title which came to 
him in later life. Mr. Hannay, seeing what 
an important influence Cochrane exerted on 
Marryat, has devoted,as was fitting, some atten- 
tion to the hero of the Basque Roads ; and his 
remarks are thoughtful and just. We find, 
almost with a sense of relief, how, in the 
years immediately after Trafalgar, when 
England had an even greater acknowledged 
naval supremacy than at present, there were 
blunders and mistakes on the part of persons 
in responsible positions every wit as serious 
as those that have disquieted us in more recent 
days. A noteworthy instance was the conduct 
of the Port-Admiral, who, in Marryat’s 
words, ‘‘ would be obeyed, but would not listen 
always to reason or commonsense.” Ordering 
the /mpérieuse to put to sea unprepared during 
a heavy gale, he was morally to blame for her 
going on the rocks off Ushant. And here it 
may be remarked, in passing, that Mr. 
Hannay aptly describes Cochrane’s Parlia- 
mentary conduct as chiefly ‘‘attacks on abuses 
in the Admiralty and dockyards which were so 
uniformly right in substance and wrong in 
form ’’—a description quite bearing out the 
general impression obtained from reading that 
sailor’s autobiography, which (though, per- 
haps, not now much read) is full of matter 
of the liveliest interest. 1 have only space 
to mention one other incident of Marryat’s 
youth, an incident characteristic of the time, 
but such as we find nowadays a little 
difficult to believe possible. This was 
the daring capture and destruction of a 
notorious pirate, for which good deed the 
Impérieuse (instead of receiving £500, the 
nominal reward for ridding the seas of such 
a scourge) was condemned, owing to the 
corruption then prevailing in the Admiralty 
Court at Malta, to pay, in her captain’s 
words, ‘‘ five hundred double sequins”! Such 
was Marryat’s introduction to what Mr. 
Hannay neatly calls ‘‘the lawless and scoun- 
drelly fringe of the great naval-war.” 

But we must now pass on to the second 
stage in Marryat’s career, when, with sin- 
gular adaptability, he relinquished the active 
pursuit of the naval profession to become an 
equally active novelist. It is not altogether 
easy to understand how Marryat acquired his 
pleasant and facile style; for he very quickly 
became a successful writer, commanding 
high prices. For his first story he received 
£400, and for Mr. Midshipman Easy £1,400. 
Nevertheless, far from being satisfied, he was 
greatly the reverse. In truth, the contentions 
between authors and publishers seem to have 
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and 1840 than now; in times, too, when, per- 
haps owing to the less fierce competition, 
authors probably got, all things considered, 
more for their work. Marryat, when angry, 
was sometimes amusing, and is especially so 
in a letter quoted by Mr. Hannay, in which, 
with more drollery than reverence, he says 
about his ‘‘idea”’ of future happiness in a place 
I need not name, that |to him] “the more 
pleasurable portion of anticipated bliss is that 
there will be no publishersthere”! Wanting 
in the composure and methodical habits 
necessary in the case of a man who has to 
undergo constant mental labour, he was ex- 
ceedingly erratic in his method of work, and 
at fault even in so vital a matter, to a writing 
man, as the care of his eyes, allowing his 
handwriting to be so small as seriously to 
injure his own sight. Still, to suppose that 
Marryat had not excellent points of character, 
and especially a vein of deeper and more noble 
fecling, would be to do him grievous wrong. 
Time seems to have worn away the asperities 
of his disposition, and the close of his life was 
marked by genuine religious aspirations. 

In many of Mr. Hannay’s critical estimates 
I fully agree, and would especially call atten- 
tion to his thoughtful comparison between 
Marryat, Charles Kingsley, and Charles 
Reade, though I cannot wholly concur in the 
opinion he expresses that neither the ‘‘ pictorial 
imagination” of Kingsley nor the ‘ conscien- 
tious workmanship” of Reade “ gives reality 
to their sea scenes.” It is incontestable 
however, that Marryat, as a practical seaman, 
had a great advantage over both these writers; 
and it is much to be regretted (as Mr. Hannay 
points out) that he did not comply with 
Washington Irviag’s request, and give us, by 
diligent study of the old chronicles, more 
tales of the ‘‘ chivalry of the sea’’ in bygone 
ages. The truth probably was that, like 
several other notable English novelists, he 
did not view his work in fiction with suffi- 
cient seriousness. This is shown by a remark 
of his in a letter to John Forster (who had 
begged him to write a Life of Collingwood), 
to whom he says, *‘ Biography is most diffi- 
cult writing, and requires more time and 
thought than any origina! composition.” 
Marryat was a typical Englishman, and his 
stories paint with absolute fidelity life on 
board British cruisers at the close of the last 
and the beginning of this century. Notwith- 
standing his perfect fidelity to truth, how- 
ever, he has scarcely written anything which, 
on moral grounds, we could wish omitted; 
and to be able to say this—remembering the 
actual conditions of life on board our ships at 
the epoch named, to which no excess of 
patriotism should blind us—is of itself high 
praise, especially when it was coupled, as in 
Marryat’s case, with no abatement of the 
healthy interest of his narratives. Possessing 
a brilliant fancy rather than a vitalising 
imagination, he found no difficulty in em- 
bellishing his stories with the daring adven- 
tures which readers require in this branch 
of fiction. While he would have been 
a greater novelist had he been stronger on the 
side of character, there is in most of his 
books one personage at least with some 
individuality, even though the others too 
frequently resemble lay-figures. Nor does 
Marryat fail to merit our respect by his 
sincere wish to remedy abuses in his beloved 
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profession, as when, in 2 long passage in Mr. 
Midshipman Fasy, he completely lays aside 
the novelist to become for a while a pam- 
phleteer on naval regulations. Despite all 
his faults as a novelist, and he had many, 
it is difficult to believe the time will ever 
come when he will cease to be read; but 
should that time ever arrive it will augur 
ill for the continued stamina of our race. 
H. T. Mackxenzte Rett. 








Speeches of Lord Randolph Churchill, 1880— 
7888. Collected by Louis Jennings. 
(Longmans. ) 


To publish a living politician’s speeches 
is a kind of political promotion for him. 
When a man, who is still active upon plat- 
forms and in the heyday of a statesman’s 
youth, hasthe good fortune to see his speeches 
placed before the world in admirable print 
upon excellent paper, with introductions and 
footnotes by a faithful friend, he may, if the 
venture succeed, congratulate himself upon 
having become a scrious personage. His 
wild oats are sown; his salad days are over. 
Hitherto his opinions were buried in the 
impenctrable oblivion of yesterday’s news- 
paper. They were of the things which to-day 
are and to-morrow are cast into the waste- 
paper basket. But once let him be pilloried or 
glorified in a couple of volumes upon the book- 
shelf, and he must take heed to what he says. 
Henceforth it is an easy task to expose his 
inconsistencies and refute his baseless preten- 
sions, and his opponents will perform it with 
gusto. 

This is what has befallen Lord Randolph 
Churchill. His speeches, or rather a few 
of them, have been collected by his admirer, 
Mr. Louis Jennings, who contributes 
a notable preface. Briefly, Mr. Jennings’ 
point is ‘the mantle of Elijah” over again. 
He draws a very encouraging parallel between 
the career of Lord Beaconsfield and that of 
Lord Randolph. He points out how, like his 
great exemplar, the latter was in conflict with 
his party (p. xxiv.), even when Lord Randolph 
was telling the people of Bow that there was 
complete unanimity throughout his party 
(i. 253); he dwells on the attitude of both to- 
wards democracy and the ‘‘ masses,” and more 
than hints that Lord Beaconsfield’s work, end- 
ing just as Lord Randolph’s was beginning, 
has been taken up by his worthy hands and will 
be rewarded by a not dissimilar celebrity. But 
the services rendered by Mr. Jennings by no 
means stop here. These speeches have been 
‘* edited” with zeal tempered with discretion. 
They begin with 1880; not that Lord Ran- 
dolph was not a well-known speaker before that 
date, but questions might have arisen as to the 
precise harmony of the speeches before 1880 
with those delivered since then. This, 
however, is a question which can hardly 
be entered upon here; for Mr. Jennings, in 
answer to comment on this point elsewhere, 
has indicated that he may presently have more 
to say upon it, and will be able to dissipate 
the illusion that the mantle has fallen upon a 
Protean politician. But, while awaiting this 
demonstration, one may remark that not only 
have some interesting speeches subsequent to 
1880 been judiciously omitted—for example, 
the speech made in the Maamtrasna debate in 
1884—but those that remain have not only 
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been avowedly ‘‘abridged,” but actually 
bowdlerised. A comparison of the text of 
the mischievous and violent Belfast speech of 
February 23, 1886, with the report in the 
Times of the following day shows that there 
must have been a written peroration begin- 
ning about the words: ‘It may be that this 
dark cloud, which now is impending over 
Ireland, will pass away without breaking.” 
This written peroration contained the gravest 
of the passages in which Lord Randolph not 
obscurely invited the Ulstermen in certain 
events to take up arms against a government 
the creation of an Act of Parliament. But the 
final and concluding words, almost the most 


unambiguous of all, Mr. Jennings has not 
republished : 


‘There will not be wanting those who, at the 
exact moment when the time is fully come, if 
that time do come, will not hesitate to address 
you in words, which are perhaps best expressed 
by one of our greatest English poets : 
‘* «The combat deepens ; on, ye brave, 
Who rush to glory or the grave; 
Wave, Ulster, all thy banners wave, 
And charge with all thy chivalry.’ ” 

As the book is not provided with an index, 
it is not very easy to ascertain in detail what 
Lord Randolph’s opinions may be. Whether 
or no he is a consistent politician can hardly 
be discussed in the Acapemy; yet if he 
be, it is a singular misfortune for one 
who has not failed to attract his full 
share of public attention to have failed so 
completely to convince the public of his 
consistency. A few passages on Free Trade 
may be taken as an example of the difficulty 
of reconciling these speeches with one another. 
In 1881, at Hull, Lord Randolph, in a moment 
of vaticination, and in a sentence 170 words 
long, pictured to his audience ‘‘ our commerce 
waning, our industries decayed, and the 
mass of our labour, skilled and unskilled, 
driven by free imports to other lands”; and 
at Blackpool, in 1884, after a similar descrip- 
tion of the state of trade, he proceeded : 


‘‘What produced this state of things? Free 
imports? I am not sure, and should like an 
inquiry; but I suspect free imports of the 
murder of your industries, much in the same 
jm | as if I found a man standing over a corpse 
and plunging his knife into it I should suspect 
that man of homicide.” 


No wonder that in 1887 he was able to say 
‘‘T certainly am no fanatical adherent of the 
Cobden school.” That he certainly is not. 
But, at the same time, he pronounced, with 
tolerable distinctness, against Fair Trade, 
with a curious reservation about the Tory 
party being free of all responsibility for the 
Corn Laws, and a hint that he would offer no 
obstinate resistance to a demand for the 
taxation of food if sufficiently generally 
made. Consistency in a politician is a virtue 
which, as Aristotle would say, lies between 
an excess andadefect. It is, indeed, possible 
to have too much of it. But still, on the 
whole, the right course seems to lie nearer to 
rugged obstinacy than to supple pliability ; 
and certainly, on the testimony of these two 
volumes, Lord Randolph’s position would 
appear to be a very long way from rugged 
obstinacy. 

The style of these speeches (not always 
adequately corrected in point of grammar by 
Mr. Jennings, ¢.g., i. 168, 195; ii, 289, 297, 
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298) is lively and easy; rarely dull, and 
never grand. They contain some sentences 
of extraordinary demerit. For instance : 
‘What has been the action of the House of 
Lords? It has been very much misrepre- 
sented, very wuch obscured, very much 
distorted by all kinds of accusations and im- 
putations and insinuations, which are utterly 
untrue and inaccurate, and founded upon 
nothing else than the imagination of those 
who make them” 


appears to have been modelled upon the 
pulpit eloquence of Mr. Chadband. The 
speech on the Primrose League abounds in 
curiosities. For example, it describes Lord 
Beaconsfield’s career as 

‘‘a career of resistless triumph over obstacles 
to ordinary mortals insuperable as wes the 
triumph of a mediaeval knight ” 

—a sentence which it would take a Knight 
Harbinger to understand. He says of the 
Indian government : 


‘‘Our rule in India is as it were a sheet of 
oil spread out over a surface of, and keeping 
calm and quiet and unrufiled by storms, an 
immense aud profound ocean of humanity.” 
Bot it is in their exaggerations, their offences 
against sobriety and good sense, at once in 
personal description and in statement of fact, 
that they most fail. Lord Randolph is at his 
best in attack, especially in attack upon Mr. 
Gladstone; and in that form of criticism 
which relies on sharp antithesis and contrast 
at any price, he can be very effective, and has 
twice, at Manchester in 1884 and at Bow in 
1885, made very dashing onslaughts in almost 
identically the same form. But not even the 
necessity of moving a workman’s guffaw can 
justify repeated reference to Mr. Gladstone 
“nerspiring ’”’ as he fellstrees. Elsewhere he 
asks : 


“What was the Compensation for Disturbance 
Bill but a gospel of plunder? Finally, what 
was the Land Act of last session but gospel, 
epistles, and revelations of plunder all combined ? 
Of these three robberies Mr. Gladstone has been 
the apostle. And in the diffusion of this last 
gospel of plunder we may truly say that Davitt 
planted, Parnell watered, but Gladstone gave 
the increase.” 


This is mere taproom eloquence. Exaggera- 
tion is the note, too, of all Lord Randolph’s 
comments and all his statements of facts. We 
have “no army at all”; our navy is ‘ abso- 
lutely impotent to protect our coasts”: 


“T know this, if I know anything at all, that 
if once the people of this country as a whole 
can be induced to interest themselves in any 
matter, to take it up, to make it their own, to 
settle it one way or another, the people will 
not go wrong. Governments will go wrong, 
Parliaments will go wrong, classes will go 
wrong, London society and Pall Mall clubs 
always go wrong, but the people do not go 
wrong. You must take up this Egyptian 
question and examine it for yourselves,” 


These are not statements temperate and 
deliberate, which befit one who wishes to lead 
the people. They do not proceed from enthu- 
siasm, but from recklessness. One turns from 
their perusal with a strong feeling that they 
do little credit to the indubitable talents of 
Lord Randolph Churchill, and that Mr. 
Jennings would have done better by his friend 
if he had allowed them to be forgotten. 
J. A, Hamitton, 


Dry-Fly Fishing in Theory and Practice. 
By F. M. Halford. (Sampson Low.) 


Tue art of fly-fishing, after an existence of 
more than two centuries from Walton’s time 
to our own days, has been of late years revo- 
lutionised, first by the use of eyed hooks on 
which to dress flies, next by the custom of 
throwing a dry fly only to the fish. Mr. 
Halford, in a previous book, fully described 
all the most useful flies for trout fishers; and 
now, as a skilful exponent of dry-fly fishing, 
he has put forth the best book on the art that 
has appeared. In clear chalk-streams, and 
in public waters where trout are constantly 
harassed by fly-fishers, the fish become cunning 
or *‘ educated,” as the phrase runs; and it is 
only at times that one is taken by the old 
method of using a sunk or wet fly. On such 
streams it is now found necessary to approach 
a rising trout (and none other are attempted) 
much as a man would stalk a wary deer. He 
must draw near to the feeding fish up-stream, 
crawl into position, and, taking the utmost 
care that the gleam or sweep of his rod is in- 
visible to his hawk-eyed quarry, gently deliver 
a floating cocked fly exactly where the fish is 
feeding. If this has been deftly performed, 
probably the fish takes the lure; but the 
least bungle sends it off in alarm, aod the 
angler may at once begin to look out for 
another. We are old-fashioned enough to 
prefer the pre-scientific, but more pleasant, 
theory of fly-fishing—that of sauntering along, 
and here and there in likely places casting 
a leash of artificial flies. But then fly-fishing 
is with some people a recreation, not a pro- 
found study on scientific lines, in which the 
fisherman must wear Jack the giant killer’s 
coat of darkness. Granted that by the latter 
method finer fish are killed. We have a 
hankering for the old plan, by which at all 
events a few fish could almost always be 
taken, and which pleasantly combined enjoy- 
ment of the scenery, birds, and flowers, and 
even an ode or two of Horace, instead of an 
absorbing devotion to casting a dry fly. 
Chacun a son gout, however, and Mr. Halford’s 
art unquestionably demands much skill. 
Happy they who atttain it; perhaps happier 
they whose. rivers are of a wild nature, 
and who, fishing only for amusement, are 
hampered by the trammels of no theory! 
There is pleasure (pace Mr. Stewart) in fishing 
down stream at times. There is profit at 
times, as when the May-fly is out, even for 
unscientific anglers, in adopting Mr. Halford’s 
favourite style. The wise man casts in his 
lot unreservedly with neither method. 

On the southern and western streams of 
England dry-fly fishing may be deemed the 
established style. The trout which they 
contain must have an evil time of it. Directly 
one rises a fisherman gently crawls up (there 
must be no hasty steps or the vibration of the 
bank would convey a sense of danger to the 
fish), and casts in adry fly on strictly scientific 
principles. So many are thus caught, and so 
many more pricked or frightened, that the 
author waxes prophetic, and adopts the vein 
of a Darwinian Cassandra. It is questionable, 
he thinks, whether 


“the perpetual danger of taking surface-food 
does not in time keep the fish down, and even 
make abstention from floating insects an 





| hereditary instinct. This, too, is probably 





enhanced by the fact of the free-rising fish 
being gradually but surely killed off, and the 
new generations being bred from those who 
habitually find their food on the bottom of the 
river, so that each generation is less likely to 
rise than the one immediately preceding it.” 
Fortunately these ill-omened vaticinations are 
for our late descendants. Precisely the same 
reasoning applies to fishing with the sunk fly; 
and though trout have thus been fished for 
tince Dame Juliana Berners’ time—nay, for 
centuries before—they have not yet sulkily 
given up rising, and adopted the securer 
method of feeding on the bottom upon caddis- 
worms and water-snails. 

Apart from the advocacy of his theory, con- 
cerning which there may be room for difference 
of practice, much of Mr. Halford’s book is 
most useful. His chapters on ‘* Where to 
cast”? and ‘‘ When to cast” are especially 
sensible, and may add wrinkles even to veteran 
fishermen. Indeed, they are so good that we 
are inclined to regret the pages spent on 
describing scientifically the different casts 
(‘‘ undercuts,” ‘‘ steeple casts,” and the rest), 
which anglers pick up unconsciously, and still 
more the dozen beautifully tinted plates ex- 
pended on them, marvels though they be of 
instantaneous photography. The whole 
rationale of fly-fishing is lucidly explained, not 
inthe perfunctory manner in which it is treated 
in most manuals, but with particular care to 
meet all the difficulties of the art at the 
river-side, the perpetually varying incidents 
which may perplex a beginner. ‘‘ Studies of 
Fish Feeding’? is another chapter well- 
thought out and carefully expressed. Much 
sensible advice is given on the method of con- 
ducting an autopsy of a trout in order to find 
out the insect which is being most fancied by 
the fish. Best of all to every philosophical 
angler are Mr. Halford’s enquiries into the 
life-history of the May-fly. These are carried 
out in the spirit of Pictet’s experiments on the 
breeding of the Phryganidae of the Lake of 
Geneva. Fable after fable concerning the 
generation of the Zphemeridae is repeated by 
most fishermen at the river-side, fables worthy 
of Pliny or Walton’s favourite authorities. 
The author, however, traces the history of 
the May-fly most carefully from the egg to 
the death of the fly, when its life-work is 
finished. These pages are full of interest and 
are illustrated by admirable figures, some hand- 
painted, some life-sized, and some magnified, 
of every metamorphosis of the angler’s most 
celebrated fly. 1t is much to be wished that 
he would give anglers some further studies in 
the familiar insects of their craft. 

In spite of afew solecisms (such as ‘‘ seldom 
or ever” for ‘“‘seldom or never’’), this 
book is as well written as it is well printed 
and illustrated. Both author and publishers 
may reasonably be congratulated for what 
they have given to scholarly fly-fishers. The 
subject appears to possess inexhaustible 
interest, to judge from the enormous literature 
of fishing, which is perpetually having addi- 
tions made to it ; but it must be long before any 
actual addition can be made to the stores 
of learning which Mr. Halford has here 
accumulated. 

M. G. Warkrs. 
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NEW NOVELS. 
Greifenstein. By F. Marion Crawford. In 


3 vols. (Macmillan.) 
Severed Ties By Mrz. Henry Wylde. In 
3 vols. ( White.) 


In Hiding. ByM.Bramston. (Walter Smith 
& Innes.) 

Anstruther’s Wife. By Josephine Michell. 
(Roper & Drowley.) 


Two Daughters of One Race. By C. H. 


Douglas. (Digby & Long.) 

Blood Money, and other Stories. By Charles 
Gibbon. In 2 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 
Fate’s a Fiddler, Life’s a Dance. By Richard 

Russell. (M. Barstow.) 


Doxrine the whole of his literary career Mr. 
Marion Crawford has produced nothing quite 
so powerful as one or two of the situations in 
Greifenstein. Indeed, the early chapters in 
the second volume which tell the story of the 
dreadful deed of retributive justice done by 
the half-brothers Greifenstein and Riesene ck 
upon the wretched woman who had betrayed 
them both is so terribly impressive that, like 
one of Turner’s fiery sunsets, it kills every- 
thing in its immediate vicinity. It reminds 
one more of some of the luridly tragical crises 
in Webster and Ford than of anything in more 
recent literature; but Mr. Crawford, unlike 
these distinguished predecessors, is able to 
make the moral terror of the situation per- 
fectly realisable without resorting to the use 
of the physically horrible or loathsome acces- 
sories which appeal to the imagination of the 
senses rather than to the imagination of the 
spirit. The motif is one which would have 
delighted the lesser men of our great dramatic 
period, and we can imagine how their stage 
would have resounded with groans and run 
with gore. Mr. Crawford dispenses with 
these adjuncts, which would to him be hin- 
drances rather than helps. His manner is 
Greek rather than Elizabethan; and he pro- 
duces his effects not by imaginative riot, but 
by the reserve, the restraint, the sense of fit- 
ness and congruity which are, much more 
truly than mere exuberance and luxuriance 
of feverish invention, notes of a master’s art. 
Mr. Crawford has shown great skill in pre- 
venting the symmetrical structure of his story 
from becoming obtrusive and artificial. There 
is a perfect balance between the two con- 
trasted groups - the elder group consisting of 
a couple of half-brothers and the woman by 
whom they are ruined, the younger group 
of another couple of half-brothers and the 
woman by whom they are redeemed ; but the 
handling is so dexterous that the duplication 
is hidden save from the critical person who 
always reads with an open eye for mechanism. 
So far as the masculine characters are con- 
cerned, the strongest interest is about equally 
divided between the elder Greifenstein and 
the younger Rieseneck. Both are very noble 
and pathetic portraits of men to whom the 
preservation of personal honour is the one 
condition which makes life worth living; and 
to each comes a crisis when this condition, 
seeming to be no longer existent, the call of 
duty is a call to voluntary death. Greifen- 
stein is a much simpler and more elementary 
character than Max; and from the moment of 
the terrible discovery that his son, in whom 


all his ambitions are centred, has no right to 
the name which has been dragged through 
the mire by a vile woman, the reader sees at 
once that the end is inevitable. With Max 
it is different: his gamut of moral sensibility 
is wider; and when Hamlet’s question, ‘‘ To 
be or not to be?” is presented to him, the 
working of his way to a satisfying answer 
is more laborious, and the issue of the process, 
being more doubtful, is therefore more intel- 
lectually interesting. As an artistic creation 
the younger Greifenstein, who is the nominal 
hero of the book—Max being surely the real 
one—is not less admirable than his father and 
half-brother ; but he is certainly a less impres- 
sive individuality than either of them, and 
while they act he is acted upon. Never, I 
think, save in DMarsio’s Crucifix, has Mr. 
Marion Crawford given us more delicately 
truthful delineation of very subtly modulated 
developments of human emotion than in the 
pages of Greifenstein; and the only notably 
weak portions of a book, which is remarkable 
for sustained strength, are the incursions into 
the region of the supernatural which are to 
be found in the first volume. Max’s feats of 
astrological prediction appear somewhat gra- 
tuitous ; and to me they do not seem to har- 
monise with the rest of the story, which, 
though ideal in conception, never leaves the 
solid earth. They are, however, mere episodes, 
and are of comparatively little importance. 
Some readers always think that the latest 
work of a favourite author is the best ; should 
any reader declare Griefenstein to be the best 
book of Mr. Marion Crawford it would be far 
from easy to show him to be mistaken. 


It is impossible for a critic to say with per- 
fect confidence that Severed Ties is the worse 
novel of the season, because it is improbable 
that he has read all the novels of the season, 
and some unique miracle of badness may have 
escaped him; but he may without undue 
temerity put it in the first—or ought I to 
say the last ?—half dozen. The story of the 
young Italian lady who is separated from the 
young Italian gentleman to whom she is 
betrothed by the machinations of a worldly 
mother who wishes her to marry a wealthy 
English baronet, and of the very unpleasant 
and improper consequences which follow the 
success of the worldly mother’s scheme, is 
about as absurd a story as was ever written. 
And its tiresomeness is not behind its absurdity, 
though neither is quite equal to the combined 
tiresomeness and absurdity of certain very 
juvenile love affairs which are sprinkled over 
the second and third volumes. The general 
character of the author’s literary style may 
be inferred from the sentence in which she 
remarks that ‘‘ Love, after a few hours’ ac- 
quaintance, is usually rather a doubtful feel- 
ing; but Meredith’s was just the nature in 
which this was likely to happen ”—a sentence 
which seems to be fashioned after the model 
provided by a memorable judicial utterance— 
‘¢ Prisoner at the bar, Providence has blessed 
you with health, strength, and a good educa- 
tion, instead of which you go about the 
country stealing ducks.” 


In Hiding is a title which suggests plots, 
crimes, detectives, and all the machinery of 
the sensational novelist; but it is really a 
very quiet story, which may, indeed, be 





, regarded by the ordinary subscriber to the 





libraries as somewhat unduly deficient in ex- 
citing incidents. Readers of the more thought- 
ful class will feel that Mrs. Bramston has filled 
her small canvas very artistically ; and should 
they come to the book fresh from the perusal 
of such a story as Severed Ties, they may 
attach even an exaggerated value to the good 
taste and literary skill which are everywhere 
manifest. The heroine, a childless widow, 
has centred her affections upon the little 
daughter of her half-brother, and she obtains 
the parents’ consent to take the child with 
her on a visit to America. The steamer in 
which they are supposed to have sailed is lost 
with all hands, and they are, of course, believed 
to have gone down with her. They have, 
however, been prevented by an accident from 
embarking; and Mrs. Mallard yields to the 
temptation to conceal the facts, to change her 
name, to go into hiding in a neighbourhood 
where she is unknown, and to present the 
child to the world as her own daughter. 
Her reticence concerning the past excites the 
suspicions of one or two shrewd people, and 
the appearance upon the scene of an old lover 
makes the situation decidedly complicated; but 
the tangled skein is unwound in avery 
natural sort of way, and a pretty tale is 
brought to a pleasant ending. Though there 
is nothing great in the book, it contains one or 
two rather powerful chapters; and its art is 
from first to last refined and truthful. 


When the moderately experienced reader 
finds himself adjured on the first page of 
Anstruther’s Wife to ‘‘ Behold my heroine and 
hero” ; when he finds himself confronted with 
the fatuous question ‘“‘Do you, my readers, 
want to know what they are like?” and 
when, as he continues his perusal of the book, 
he finds that one character can assume a 
‘metallic voice” and another a “ metallic 
look,’”’ he knows that the the literary amateur 
has him in her thrall. Such is, indeed, his 
sad case ; for, though Mrs. or Miss Michell has 
apparently written two other novels and 
threatens the world with a fourth, it is to be 
feared that she will remain an amateur to the 
end of the chapter. Of the dozen well-worn 
plots which reappear every season she has 
chosen quite the most threadbare—that old, 
old story of the beautiful wife with a disreput- 
able brother, whom she meets in secret, and a 
husband who is very devoted, very honourable, 
very proud, and very deficient in common- 
sense. Of course, the secret meetings are dis- 
covered ; and equally, of course, the devoted 
husband is at once convinced that his wife is 
unfaithful, and “carries on’ like the idiot 
that heis. The plot is intrinsically worthless, 
and there is nothing in the treatment which 
gives it any value. 


Two Daughters of One Race is a much less 
tragical story than that told in the Laureate’s 
poem from which the title is taken. There 18 
no fair but wicked earl, there is no unpleasant 
play with a dagger “sharp and bright”; and 
though there is some “hate” in it, which 
may, if we so please, be described as ‘‘ the 
hate of hell,” it resides in the bosom of an 
elderly farmer, and is not felt by either of the 
‘‘daughters,” who are, indeed, most amiable 
young ladies. One of them is the legitimate 
child of a man of wealth and position; the 
other is the illegitimate child of the same per- 
son who has betrayed her mother under cover 
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of a false marriage. The two girls, who have, 
naturally enough, been brought up in ignor- 
ance of each other’s existence, meet for the 
first time as young women, when one of them 
is instrumental in saving the other from a 
position of considerable discomfort, not to say 
peril, whereupon they swear eternal friend- 
ship. There is not much in the story, but 
what there is may fairly be commended. 


Mr. Charles Gibbon’s short tales are not great 
things, but they are not bad enough to deserve 
the exceptionally hideous cover in which they 
are attired. They are simply respectable pot- 
boilers, and no one knows their true worth 
better than the author of Auld Robin Gray. 
The title-story is not devoid of pathos, and 
some of its companions are not wanting in 
invention, so the book may be called readable ; 
though to those who remember Mr. Gibbon at 
his best it is rather sad reading. 


Fate's a Fiddler, Life’s a Dance is a poorly 
written story of the seamy side of life upon 
the turf. It is not worse than much of the 
literary material intended for railway con- 
sumption, and while this may seem faint 
praise it is all the praise that can honestly be 

iven. 
' ‘ James Asucrorr Noste. 











SOME BOOKS ON ANCIENT GREEK 
HISTORY, 


HisToricaL Essays,” — I, 
Political Parties in Athens during the Pelo- 
ponnesian War. By L, Whibley. (Cambridge : 
University Press.) \ Mr. Whibley was fortunate 
in being set a very interesting subject, and he 
has worked it out with care and skill. An 
account of the position of parties at Athens 
cannot but be imperfect; for the secrecy of the 
clubs and the character of the historians com- 
bine to baffle our curiosity. Thucydides ‘ was 
not writing the history of a period, but of an 
event”; and he neglects to tell us of domestic 
changes, the attitude and platform of parties, 
and even the names of more than a few public 
men. Diodotos must have been a person of 
some importance ; but we learn nothing about 
him from Thucydides. Much must, therefore, 

done by conjecture, or by the use of 
historical analogy, in interpreting the times of 
the Peloponnesian War ; but conjecture is quite 
legitimate if it be checked on the one hand by 
such facts as we have, and on the other by 
Some use of deduction, as in computing 
financial items which are not directly certified 
for us, or in estimating the incidence and effects 
of taxation. Nor do we think that Mr. 
Whibley has indulged too freely in conjecture, 
though he has, of course, done his best to eke 
out our scanty knowledge. He describes 
pretty fully the democratic party, which con- 


‘* CAMBRIDGE 


oligarchic party, which burrowed un erground 
and only came u » he thinks, to do mischief ; 
and a rather hypothetical third party—the 
middle or moderate men—* who, though they 
might criticise the constitution, were not dis- 
loyal to it.” ‘Thig middle party was the peace- 
party through the first half of the war; the 

€mocrats’ constant effort was to maintain the 
Constitution and the empire, or (as Mr, Whibley 
calls it) the alliance, and, therefore, they would 
not consent to an untimely or inglorious peace ; 
the oligarchic party was steadily hostile to the 
Constitution. But is Mr. Whibley right in 








believing that “each club was centred round a 
single individual” ? The cuvwpocla: em) dixais 
kat Gpxais are surely not known to have been 
so. On the whole, Mr. Whibley’s essay, 
though it shows some want of maturity of 
style and arrangement, is of a very promising 
character. He has done well to make acces- 
sible to English readers the theories of 
Miiller-Striibing, Gilbert, and Beloch. Buthe 
must not be too ready to accept new lights, 
He will find that in Frinkel’s note 427 to 
Bickh it is by no means “shown” (though it 
is quite possible) that pay for the assembly did 
not exist before Eukleides, 


Histoire des Grecs. Par Louis Ménard, 
(Paris: Delagrave.) The history of the Greeks 
has been so often and so well told that an 
attempt to write it afresh must strike out 
some special line if it is to command our atten- 
tion. The time is not yet fully come for 
working up into the story of the Greek 
people all the new information which can be 
extracted from inscriptions; and merely to go 
again over the old literary material seems 
hardly worth while. Dr. Ménard has traced in 
two volumes the fortunes of the Greek people 
down to the extinction of Civilisation. What 
novelty there is in his treatment is found not 
in critical examination or in new theorising 
(for that does not seem to be his line, and the 
guides whom he follows are quite old—Heeren, 
OQ. Miiller, Thirlwall), but in the all-embracing 
nature of the view he gives us. He traces a 
very firm outline of events, but tells them 
briefly ; and the space thus gained enables him 
to represent Greek civilisation on all its sides, 
and to include art, letters, religion, geography, 
customs. This largeness of view rather breaks 
up the main story; but the direct narrative ig 
saved from the dryness which so often goes with 
brevity by the introduction of large and well- 
chosen quotations from Herodotus or other 
authors. The really new thing, however, about 
Dr. Ménard’s work is its lavish illustrations, 


Y | taken from monuments of one sort or another, 


They are, it is true, small, and sometimes 
chosen alittle at random. A view of a temple 
at Paestum is out of place between two views 
of the Parthenon, and a sketch of the Akro- 
polis which represents it covered with modern 
or mediaeval houses is now out of date. But 
even so, the illustrations, and the reflections on 
art to which they give rise, , 
The so-called Vase of Darius (from Naples) 
comes in conveniently to illustrate the Persian 
Wars. The Persian history is enlivened by 
drawings of the remains of Persian architecture; 
and even a sketch of the well-known late 
mosaic from Pompeii is welcome when we are 
reading of the battle of Arbela. But a still 
wider study of the monuments would prevent 
Dr. Ménard from saying of Mithras that 
“Vinscription d’un de ses monuments lui 
donne le titre d’invincible.” The truth is 
that invictus is a standing epithet of Mithras. 
We do not see how it can be said that “Un 
fait que personne n’a remarqué, et qui peut 
seul expliquer l’histoire des républiques 
anciennes, c’est que dans toutes et a toutes les 
époques les fonctions politiques furent entidre- 
ment gratuites.” This fact is surely familiar 
to all readers of Aristotle, 


Beitriige zur Griechischen Geschichte. Von L, 
Holtzapfel. (Berlin: Calvary ; London: Nutt.) 
This pamphlet contains three essays upon Greek 
history—on the date of Solon’s legislation ; 
on the chronological order of events between 
the battle of Leukimme and the first invasion 
of Attica by the Peloponnesians ; and on the 
relations of Athens to Persia between 465-412 
B.C. The last mentioned essay, the most in- 
teresting of the three, seems likely to cast light 
on avery obscure subject. Did the Persian 
Wars end with a definite treaty of peace ? 
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On the one hand, Krateros Was supposed to 
have actually es such a document at 
Athens into his co ection; on the other hand, 
Thucydides says nothing of such a treaty, yet 
failed to mention it if‘ he 
knew of its existence, If one tradition placed 
the peace after the battles of the Eurymedon, 
or about 464, another placed it in 449, after 
C) —— of Cyprus. Herr Holtzapfel 
believe in @ peace to which no good 
authority bears testimony, i 
ignored by our most importantJwitness; but 
he thinks that there were negotiations going 
on between Athens and Susa, and that this 
was the “‘ other business” which took Kallias 
to Asia. The negotiations were for a truce 
only; for while a peace would enable the 
allies of Athens to say, ‘‘ Now we may safely 
leave the League,” a truce would not be so 
contrary to Athenian interests, As to the 
date, the year 449 is not a likely one for the ne- 
gotiations, since neither power had then much 
interest in coming to terms; but in 464 both 
powers might be glad to let warfare rest. The 
ersians might, after Eurymedon, fear to lose 
both Cyprus and Cilicia, and would be anxious 
to recover their numerous prisoners. Athens 
was troubled with a revolt in Thasos, and 
dreaded Spartan interference. If Kallias were 
punished, as Demosthenes (Ff. Z., section 273) 
said, on his return home, rather than rewarded, 
as Plutarch (Kimon, 13) said, it must have 
been because he had agreed to a truce on terms 
too favourable to Persia. No truce was there- 
fore ratified; and war went on. But it did 
not suit either party tu push it vigorously, and 
the warfare is therefore on a very small scale— 
e.g., the support given by Pissuthues to the 
revolted Samians in 440, ‘This state of things 
lasted till 424, when Lamachos attacked 
Heraclea on the Black Sea—a town under 
Persian government. But a real peace was 
concluded not long after this (see Andok, De 
Pace, section 28 ¢ -). But Greek vanity 
presently exaggerated the de facto cessation of 
important hostilities into a peace; and it was 
some record of the proposed terms of the truce 
which Krateros copied. This theory hangs 
well together, and fits better than any other 
yet invented both the recorded history of the 
time and the motives of the contracting 
powers, 


L’ Ancienne Alexandrie. Etude archéologique 
et topographique par le Dr. Néroutsos Bey. 
(Paris: Leroux.) A second title, which 
appears, not on the outside or title-page of the 
work, but at the top of page 5, more exactly 
auswers to the real contents of this pamphlet 
than the title given above does. It is really 
nothing more than an “ Etude sur les fouilles 
exécutées 4 Alexandrie pendant les derniers 
douze ans (1874-85).” But within these narrower 
limits it is useful and, indeed, valuable. 
Néroutsos Bey complains bitterly that, while 
the Boulaq Museum is daily enriched with 
precious objects of the Pharaonic times, 
Alexandria, the city of the Ptolemies, ig 
neglected. It is worse than neglected. Objects 
which come to light in excavating the soil 
for new buildings or railway cuttings are 
stolen, wantonly destroyed, or left to perish 
under the attacks of weather and of relic- 
hunters. The catacombs and other burial- 
places, pagan, Jewish, and Christian, are 
impartially destroyed or filled up and buried. 
Ruins of temples, remains of camps, and 
mosaic floors have disa peared within the 
last fifteen years. Very little, in fact, is left 
in the way of building, except the column of 
Diocletian and some substructions of uncertain 
origin. The author has, therefore, done good 
service in carefully describing all that he has 
seen or known brought to light, and in publish - 
ing the Latin and Greek inscriptions, 
Alexandria had one perfect model of a 
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Christian mortuary-chapel to show, on the/by Cricket, by the Hon. Ivo Bligh; Rowing, 


south slope of Karmotiz: 
‘Tl ne reste plus rien aujourdhui de cette relique 
sacrée. . Tout a disparu, intures et 
inscriptions ; méme le double et, quelque part, le 
triple enduit du revétement des parois a été 
gratté, et les moulures ont été martelées pour faire 
place aux griffonnages et aux noms de visiteurs 
imbéciles.”’ 
Surely, the Mahdi and all his dervishes could 
not do much worse thanthis. Néroutsos Bey’s 
little book is nicely got up, and, for the most 
art, carefully done. But the printing of 
osidippus’s epigrams on the Aphrodite temple 
of Cape Zephyrion is deplorable; and we 
cannot follow the translation of Inscription No. 
44B, Airh 3’ “Adnnotis dperhv torevo—‘ Mais co 
fut la vertu qui précipita Alcestis vers la mort.” 
Either the reading or the translation must be 
wrong. 


Commentarii Critici ad Thucydidem pertinentes, 
Scripsit Carolus Hude. (Copenhagen: Gylden- 
dal; London: Nutt.) Mr. Hude has collated 
with evident care the readings of the Codex 
Laurentianus of Thucydides for Books iii.- 
viii., and of the Codex Vaticanus for Books 
vii.- viii. Books i.-ii, of the Laurentianus 
have, he thinks, been already sufficiently 
examined by Schin. Books iii.-iv. were 
collated for Arnold’s edition ‘‘ cui tamen col- 
lationi fides haberi non potest.” The results of 
his examination are given in the pamphlet 
before us. For the most part his changes seem 
to affect the sense little; but editors and 
readers who value a text for its minute accuracy 
owe warm thanks to Mr. Hude. Some differ- 
ence of sense, however, follows on the choice 
of a reading for vii. 44, 45, Arépevyov abrois 
dre éxeivwv emorauévwr 7d obvOnua is the original 
reading of the Vaticanus, although ... o is 
written over émorauévwv, and the Laurentianus 
has émordvrwv, which is plainly a corruption of 
émorayévwv, With the reading émorduevor, which 
was followed for instance by Giller, éxefvwv must 
be referred to the Athenians, But it is awkward 
so to take it immediately after airods used of 
the Athenians; whereas, if we follow the 
Vaticanus, éxeivwy can be quite naturally taken 
of the troops on the Syracusan side. But Mr. 
Hude makes use of conjecture as well as of 
collation in restoring the text of Thucydides, 
as on viii. 32, or again on iii. 98,4. In the 
latter passage the expression *Ai«la 7 abrh has 
been felt to be obscure; and he conjectures that 
Thucydides wrote jAila } mporn = aetatis prae- 
stantissimae, comparing vi. 55, 2, where mpérp 
is written in all MSS. for ai77, But, evenif we 
could admit that a reversed instance is a 
parallel case, we should doubt whether xpdérn 
can mean praestantissima as applied to age. It 
would rather point to early youth. Why after 
all should not Thucydides have remarked on 
the agreement in age among the Athenians 
who fell in Aetolia ? 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tiuz King of Sweden, who takes a very 
active interest in the meeting of the Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists, to be held at 
Stockholm in September, has invited Prof, 
Max Miller to be his personal guest during 
the Congress. 


Messrs. GEORGE BELL & Sons have in pre- 
paration a series of handbooks on athletic 
games, to be called the ‘‘ All-England ” series, 
which will be issued, with illustrations, and 
bound in cloth, at a very low price. The first 
volume, to appear before the end of the 
present month, will be Lawn Tennis, written by 
Mr. H. W. W. Wilberforce, secretary of the 
All-England Lawn Tennis Club, with a chapter 
for ladies by Mrs. Hillyard (Miss Bingley). 
During June and July, this will be followed 





by Mr. W. B. Woodgate ; and Sailing, by Mr. 
E. F. Knight, author of ‘‘The Cruise of the 
Falcon.” Other volumes that have been 
arranged for are: Football—Rugby, by Mr. 
H. Vassall, and Association, by Mr. C. W. 
Alcock; Athletics and Cycling, both by Mr. 
H. H. Griffin; Fencing, by Mr. H. A. Colmore 
Dunn; Boxing, by Mr. R. G. Allanson-Winn ; 
and Wrestling, by Mr. Walter Armstrong. 


Mr, Husert HAtt, of the Record Office, 
has in preparation a new book, which will be 
published by Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
next autumn, under the title Court Life under 
the Plantagenets: Reign of Henry II. It will 
be illustrated with numerous reproductions of 
contemporary drawings, both coloured and 
plain, and will form a kind of companion 
volume to his ‘Society in the Elizabethan 
Age,” now in a third edition. 

MEssrs. JARROLD & Sons, of Norwich, have 
nearly ready for publication Mr. Walter Rye’s 
monograph on Cromer: Past and Present; which 
is intended to be a sample of his projected 
History of the Hundred of North Erpingham. 
After popular chapters dealing with the land- 
owners from Domesday, the old traders and 
fishers, the churches buried and living, the 
discovery of the watering-place, the habits and 
superstitions of the people, there will be given 
in an appendix (1) notes of every inscription 
in the church and churchyard, (2) notes of all 
the feet of fines down to 32 Geo, III, (3) 
references to every will, and (4) transcripts of 
every subsidy roll and poll book relating to the 
parish, besides papers on the geology, botany, 
and etymology. The work is abundantly 
illustrated with architectural drawings; and 
we may add that the entire profits of publica- 
tion will be handed over by the author to the 
Cromer Church Restoration Fund. 


Messrs. W. & J. ARNOLD, of Liverpool, will 
publish this month—in a limited edition, 
printed on hand-made paper and bound in 
antique boards—Miss Emily H. Hickey’s new 
volume, entitled Verse-Tales, Lyrics, and 
Translations. One of the poems, written a 
little while ago, has for its subject Father 
Damien, of Molokai. The translations are 
mostly from the Anglo-Saxon. 


EpnaA LYALL’s new story, “‘ Derrick Vaughan 
—Novelist,” which is now running through 
Murray’s Magazine, will be published in volume 
form on June 1, by Messrs. Methuen & Oo. It 
is understood that the story contains autobio- 
graphic touches. 


Messrs. G. RoUTLEDGE & Sons have in the 
press a second and cheaper edition of Miss 
Amelia B. Edward’s Untrodden Peaks and Un- 
frequented Valleys, revised and brought up to 
date by the author. The second edition of A 
Thousand Miles up the Nile, recently published 
by the same firm, is already exhausted. 


Mr. FisHER UNWIN announces for immediate 
—- Chopin, and Other Musical Essays, 

y Mr. Henry T. Finck, author of “‘ Romantic 
Love and Personal Beauty,” containing papers 
on German opera, the difference between the 
German and Italian vocal styles, and the 
— relation between music and 
morals. 


Messrs. Swan SonNENSCHEIN & Co. will 
issue next week the collection of early letters 
of Jane Welsh Carlyle, edited by Mr. D. G. 
Ritchie. In addition to those of Mrs. Carlyle, 
the volume will include eleven unpublished 
letters of Carlyle, dealing chiefly with his 
studies in connection with the projected His- 
tory of German Literature and his Cromwell. 


Messrs. MAcMILLAN & Co. have in the 
press an English edition of Prof. Bihn-Bawerk’s 
important treatise on Capital and Interest, 
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which was reviewed in the ACADEMY of May 4 
by Prof. F. Y. Edgeworth. The book has 
been translated, with the author’s approval and 
assistance, by Mr. William Smart, lecturer on 
economics in Queen Margaret College, Glasgow, 


Tue next volume of the ‘‘ Camelot” Series, 
to be issued on May 25, will be entitled 
Political Orations from Wentworth to Macaulay, 
The editor is Mr. William Clarke, who provides 
a general introduction, as well as prefatory 
notes to each of the speeches. 


Messrs. KEGAN PAvL, TRENCH & Oo. have 
in preparation a new edition of Hodson of 
Hodson’s Horse, edited by his brother the Rev. 
G. H. Hodson, who has supplied additional 
matter in answer to the fresh charges against 
Major Hodson recently made by Mr. Bosworth 
Smith and Mr, T. R. E. Holmes. 


THE same publishers will shortly issue a 
metrical translation of the De Imitatione by 
Dean Carrington. 


Messrs. F. V. WuitEe & Co. will publish 
next month a new novel, in three volumes, by 
Annie Thomas (Mrs, Pender Cudlip), entitled 
That Other Woman. 


NExT month’s volume of Count Tolstoi’s 
works, published by Mr. Walter Scott, will be 
Childhood, Boyhood, Youth, The translator is 
Isabel F. Hapgood. 


Tue Rev. Frank Ballard, of Liverpool, has 
written a reply to Rev. A. G. Brown’s pam- 
phlet on amusement, entitled Js Amusement 
Devilish ? which will be published immediately 
by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Mr. WatTER Scortr will shortly publish a 
cheap edition of Mr. J. Bernard Shaw’s novel, 
Cashel Byron’s Profession. 


Messrs. Tintotson & Son, of Bolton, will 
commence to publish in July, through a number 
of newspapers, a new story by Mr. W. E. 
Norris, entitled ‘‘ Misadventure ”’; and later on 
in the year ‘“‘ By Order of the Czar; or, The 
Queen of the Ghetto,” by Mr. Joseph Hatton. 


To the tenth number of Mr. Eyles’s Popular 
Poets of the Period, to be published by Messrs. 
Griffith, Farran & Co., Dr. A. H. Japp contri- 
butes a paper on the life and writings of Lord 
Tennyson. Mr. George Barlow, Mr. W. 8. 
Gilbert, and Canon Bell, will also find repre- 
sentation in the same number. 

THE publishing office of ‘‘ Wyman’s Technical 
Series” of Practical Handbooks has been re- 
moved to 65 and 66 Chancery Lane. 


THE Literarisches Centralblatt for May 4 con- 
tains an interesting article, by Prof. Bernbifft 
of Rostock, on Mr. Whitley Stokes’s edition of 
the Anglo-Indian Codes. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Messrs. LoncMANS will publish early in June 
the first volume of the Gifford Lectures on 
Natural Theology, delivered by Prof. Max 
Miiller at Glasgow during last November and 
December. This first course consists of twenty 
lectures on the definitions of Natural Religion, 
the proper method of its treatment, and the 
materials available for its study. 


Mr. 8. G. Owen, classical lecturer of the 
Owens College, Manchester, has nearly ready 
for publication bis promised critical edition of 
Ovid’s 7'ristia, with Latin Prolegomeva. It 
forms a substantial octavo volume, and will be 
issued by the Clareadon Press. 


Pror. StoKes has chosen as his subject for 
the Rede Lecture at Cambridge, to be delivered 
on Wednesday, June 12, ‘‘Some Effects of the 
Action of Light on Ponderable Matter.” 


Mr. Gossk, Clark lecturer in English litera- 
ture at Trinity College, Cambridge, announces 
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a course of four lectures on ‘‘ The Development 
of Naturalism in English Poetry from 1780 to 
1820.” Mr. Gosse’s three years’ period of office 
ends with the present term. 


Pror. NETTLESHIP will deliver two public 
Jectures at Oxford this term upon “‘ Literary 
Criticism in Latin Antiquity.” 

Mr. SELL, fellow of the Madras University, 
was to give a lecture at the Indian Institute, 
Oxford, on Friday, May 17, on ‘‘ A New Depar- 
ture in Islam in South India.” 


Mr. Ernest GARDNER, director of the British 
School at Athens, has been re-elected a second 
time to the Craven studentship at Cambridge. A 
grant of £80 from the Craven fund has also been 
made to Mr. W. Gilchrist Clark, of King’s 
College, to assist him to carry out excavations 
in the necropolis of Carmona, near Seville. 


TuE Oxford Historical Society has just issued 
to subscribers its second volume for 1888, being 
a continuation of Hearne’s Collections, edited by 
Mr. C. E. Doble. The period covered is from 
May, 1710, to December, 1712; and it is no 
less full than the preceding ones of learned 
jottings and spicy gossip, Among the events 
recorded are the deaths of Bishop Ken, Dean 
Aldrich, Henry Dodwell, and Richard Crom- 
well; the appearance of the Spectator, and the 
Hamilton-Mohun duel. For 1889, two volumes 
are now in course of printing for the society— 
the index to the University Register from 1571 
to 1622; and Wood’s History of the City of 
Oxford, edited by the Rev. Andrew Clark. 
There will also probably be given a volume of 
Collectanea, edited by Prof. Montagu Burrows. 
We may add that the annual subscription is one 
guinea, and that the published volumes may be 
obtained by new subscribers and can also be 
purchased separately. The hon. treasurer of 
the society is Mr. F, Madan, St. Mary’s Entry. 


Messrs. W. H. ALLEN & Co. have published 
this week a second series of Keble College Ser- 
mons. Besides the late warden (Dr. Talbot) 
and the sub-warden (Mr, Lock), the preachers 
include the present Bishop of Chester, the Rev. 
the Hon. A. T. Lyttelton (warden of Selwyn 
College, Cambridge), Canon Aubrey Moore, and 
the Rev. G. W. Gent (principal of St. Mark’s 
College, Chelsea). 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


AMOR IN EXTREMIS, 

‘Say, hast thou lied?’ And ‘I have lied 

To God and her,’ he said, and died.” 

R. Brown1ne (Count Gismond). 

Lorp, I have sinn’d; yet grant me grace 
Once more again to behold her face, 
Ere I go to mine own appointed place. 
Lord, I had vowed to fight for Thee there, 
Where Paynims are holding Jerusalem fair, 
That Obristian men might kneel in prayer 
Before the place where Thou, Lord, didst lie, 
Upon the spot where Thou, Lord, didst die, 
And gave up the ghost with that bitter cry. 
Yet for my vow is there nought to show, 
I broke no lance with the heathen foe, 
Lord, I have lied unto Thee, I know. 
Lied, because a woman was fair, 
And the sun shone warm on her golden hair, 
Ah, but her beauty was passing rare ! 
Blame her not, Lord, for the sin was mine, 
She had not sworn to fight for Thy shrine, 
Let me drink of the cup that is bitter as brine. 
But Lord, if I ever found grace in Thy sight, 
.~ he 4 ‘aaa from that cup dim the gold so 


— 
a F hair; which drew me away from the 
4 ae ~~ lost ame Judgment day 
go to my place ; yet to Thee, Lord, I pra 
That Thou wilt have mercy on her pola “ 
FLORENCE PEACOCK, 





OBITUARY. 
PRESIDENT BARNARD. 


In Dr. F. A. P. Barnard America loses the 
doyen of her college presidents, and one of her 
most distinguished scholars. Born in 1809, he 
passed away on Saturday, April 27, within 
eight days of his eightieth birthday. 

Dr. Barnard’s entire life was one of un- 
interrupted labour in the cause of learning. 
Having graduated at Yale College, which 
he entered at the early age of fifteen, he 
began his professional career, while yet under 
twenty, as principal of the Hartford Grammar 
School. From Hartford, being still a minor, he 
went back to Yale as tutor, but resigned his 
tutorship a year later in order to accept the 
charge of a department in the American Asylum 
for the Deaf and Dumb at Hartford. He was 
next elected to the professorship of mathematics 
and natural philosophy in the University of 
Alabama, Tuscaloosa, and, twelve years later, 
was translated to the chair of chemistry and 
natural history in the same university. In 
1859 Dr. Barnard accepted an invitation to the 
chair of mathematics and mental philosophy 
in the University of Mississipi, of which he 
became president in 1861. In 1862 he was 
appointed director of the Map and Chart 
department of the Coast Survey, where he was 
chiefly engaged in superintending the prepara- 
tion of war maps. Finally, in 1864, he was 
called to the presidency of Columbia College, 
which distinguished office he resigned in the 
month of May, 1888, after holding it with pre- 
eminent honour and success for a term of 
twenty-four years. Virtually, however, Dr. 
Barnard continued in office till the day of his 
death, his resignation not having been formally 
accepted by the trustees of the college. 

As a scholar and a man of science, Dr. 
Barnard was unquestionably one of the most 
eminent of contemporary Americans. He was 
the author of a large number of mathematical 
text-books, as well as a frequent contributor to 
various scientific publicaticus on abstruse ques- 
tions of chemistry and physics. He also wrote 
an admirably logical and decisive treatise on 
‘‘ The Metrology of the Great Pyramid,” which 
was reprinted as an octavo volume, in 1884, from 
the Proceedings of the American Metrological 
Society. Genial, catholic, and progressive in 
the widest sense of the word, Dr. Barnard took 
a lively interest in belles lettres, as well as in the 
march of Oriental research. In his youth he, 
too, lived in Arcady, and wrote many poems ; 
nor did he, even in old age, wholly forget the 
pleasant paths of verse, but in 1887 wrote his 
last lines in honour of the centenary celebration 
of Culumbia College. Many universities, both 
European aud American, honoured themselves 
by honouring Dr. Barnard with academic 
degrees. 

AMELIA B, EDWARDS. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Theologisch Tijdschrift for May contains a 
philosophical essay by Hugenholtz on the 
consciousness of God and of moral freedom; a 
very bold article by Daniel Vélter on the 
genuineness, integrity, and composition of the 
four chief Pauline epistles ; and a defence by M. 
Chavannes of his recent work, ‘‘ La Religion 
dans la Bible,” against the criticisms of Prof. 
Oort. Van Bell reviews Talma’s work on the 
doctrine of the human consciousness. 


Tuk Theologische Literaturzeitung for May 4 
opens with reviews by Budde, well known as 
one of those who do not despair of an alliance 
between the Church and criticism, of Forbes’s 
*¢ Studies on the Book of Psalms ’”’ and Cheyne’s 
‘*New Translation cf the Psalms, with Com- 





mentary.” The reviewer devotes more space to 
both than is usual with some German critics of 
English books, and recognises the love to their 
subject shown bythe two authors. For the study 
of the final redaction and arrangement, and 
possibly alsoof thestructure of the Psalms, some- 
thing may be gathered from the former work. 
But its standpoint is far removed from that of 
an historical criticism. This, of course, is 
more interesting for German than for most 
English readers. A standpoint may be 
antiquated in Germany, but still be recognised 
in England; and if recognised, it is well that it 
should have representatives as learned and 
laborious as Dr. Forbes, Prof. Cheyne’s 
commentary is criticised in a cordial and 
sympathetic spirit. More indications of cor- 
rections of the text are called for, and a special 
treatment of the verse and strophe question. 
The critic complains of being sometimes 
tantalised when the author breaks off suddenly 
with a reference to a second volume, bnt finds 
the general execution of the work satisfactory, 


so that “jeder zufrieden aus dem Hause 
geht.” 








THE GREEK PROFESSORSHIP AT 
CAMBRIDGE. 


For the Regius Professorship of Greek at Cam- 
bridge three candidates have presented them- 
selves :—(1) Dr. Jebb, formerly public orator, 
late fellow and tutor of Trinity College, and 
now honorary fellow of that society and pro- 
fessor of Greek in the University of Glasgow ; 
(2) Dr. Jackson, fellow and classical lecturer 
and praelector in ancient philosophy at Trinity 
Jollege; and (3) Dr. Fennell, late fellow of 
Jesus College. 

Dr. Jebb was Porson scholar and Porson 
prizeman in 1859, Craven University scholar 
in 1860, and senior classic in 1862. He 
has edited the Electra and Ajux of Sophocles 
in the ‘‘ Catena Classicorum,” and the Veilipus 
Tyrannus, Oedipus Coloneus, and Antigone, 
published by the University Press. He has 
also edited and translated the Characters of 
Theophrastus. He is the author of a Primer of 
Greek Literature, an Introduction to Homer, 
Translations in Greek and Latin Verse, The Attic 
Orators from Antiphon to Isaeos, four essays on 
modern Greece, and the volume on Bentley in 
‘*English Men of Letters.” He has besides 
contributed to the Journal of Hellenic Studies 
papers on the Homeric House, on Pindar, and 
on Delos. He is honorary LL.D. of the uni- 
versities of Edinburgh, Harvard, and Bologna. 
Dr. Jackson was third in the first class of the 
classical tripos of 1862, and has edited the fifth 
book of the Nichomachean Ethics and contri- 
buted to the Journal of Philology (of which he is 
an editor) an important series of papers on the 
Platonic Theory of Ideas. He has resided 
continuously in Cambridge, where he has made 
his mark as an able lecturer on Greek phil- 
osophy. He has recently been president of the 
Cambridge Philological Society, and is now 
chairman of the board of classical studies, 
Dr. Fennell was in the first class in the tripos 
of 1865, has edited Pindar for the University 
Press, and has published papers in the Journal 
of Philology and elsewhere. 

In accordance with the regulations govern- 
ing the election, the candidates are to deliver 
praelections before the council of the senate, on 
subjects proposed by themselves. On Friday, 
May 24, at noon, in the Arts School, Dr. Jebb 
will discuss the passage on Sophocles in Suidas, 
kal abtds Fpte Tod Spaua mpds Spapa aywrifecOa GAAd 
uh terpadoyiay, On Saturday, May 25, at 2 p.m., 
Dr. Jackson will lecture on the first two 
chapters of the first book of Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia; and on the same day, at noon, 
Dr. Fennell on Aesch. Septem contra Thebas, 
78-181, 
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SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Bastian, A. Einizes aus Samoa u. anderen Inseln der 
siidsee. Berlin: Diimmler. 1 M. 80 Pt. 

Broker, H. Die Brahmanen in der Alexandersage. 
Lei: zig: Fock. 1M. 

HavagD, H. Dictionnaire de l’'ameublement et de la 
‘écoration devuis Je 18¢ siécle jusqu’’ nos jours, 
T.3. Paris: Quantin. 55 fr. 

Nacutigau. G. Sshari u. Sadan. 3, Thi. Hrsg. v. E. 
Groddeck, Leipzig: Brockhaus. 15 M. 

SCHWEITZER, Pa. Geschichte der scandinavischen 
Litteratur. 8. Bd. Leipzig: Friedrich. 6 M. 


HISTORY. 


MsEnpuEIM, M. Das reichsstidtische, besonders Niirn- 
berger Sildnerwesen im 14, u. 16, Jahrhundert. 
Leipzig: Fock, 1M. 50 Pf, 

OrTto, J. K. Th. v. Geschichte der Reformation im 
Erzherzogth. Oesterreich unter Kaiser Maxi- 
milian II. (1564-1676), Wien: Braumiiller. 1 M. 


60 Pf. 
Pastni, F. F. Il sacro militare ordine gerosolimitano 
del 8, Sepolero. Cenvistorici. Rome. 20fr. 


Prxcis des campagnes de 1796 et 1797 en Italie et en 
Allemagne. Brussels: Muqaardt. 5 fr. 

Sx1Tz,Ch. L’ceuvre politique de César, jugée par les 
+ oe de Rome au X1X¢ sitcle. Basel: Georg. 
2M. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


ANAGNOSTAKIS, A. La méthode antiseptique chez les 
auciens, Athens: Wilberg. 2 fr. 

Bretz,K,O. Das Typenrechuen auf psychophysischer 
Grundlage. 1. ‘Zl. ‘Theoretische Darstellung. 
Halle: Schridel. 2 M. 60 Pf. 

Harms, F. Ethik. Aus dem handschriftl. Nachlasse 
a, Verf. hrsg. v. H. Wiese. Leipzig: Grieben. 6 M. 

KRONENBERG, M. Herder’s Philosophie nach ihrem 
Entwickelungsgang u. ihrer bistorischen Steilung. 
Heidelberg: Winter. 3 M. 60 Pf. 

Locarp, A. Catalogue descriptif des mammiféres 
sauvages et domestiques qui vivent dans le départe- 
ment dujRhéne et dans les régions avoisinantes., 
Basel: Georg. 2 M. 40 Pf. 

SEIDL, A. Zur Geschichte d. Erhabenheitsbegriffes 
seit Kant, Leipzig: Friedrichs. 3 M. 

WALLNOFER, A. ie Laubmoose Kiirntens. Klagen- 
furt: v. Kleinmayr. 2 M, 60 P?. 

Weser, W. Der arabische Meerbusen. 1.Thl. His- 
ete x morphologisches. Marburg: Ehr- 

ardt. 2M. 


PHILOLOGY. 


BIBLIOTHECAE Apostolicae Vaticanae codices manu- 
sciipti recensiti. Uodices Reginae Svecorum et 
Pii P.P. Il. graeci, ed, H. Stevenson sen. Rome: 
Loescher. 

OOMMENTsRIA in Aristotelem graeca. Vol. XIX. 
Partes I. et II. Aspasii in Ethica Nicomachea 
quae supersunt commentaria. Heliodori in Ethica 
Nicomachea paraphrasis, Ed. G. Heylbut. Berlin: 
Reimer. 19 M. 

Oovat, A. Aristophane et l’ancienne comédie antique. 
Pavis: Lectne. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Kanan, J. Ueb. die verbalnominale Doppelnatur der 
hebriiischen Participien u. Infinitive u. ihre darauf 
berubende verschiedene Konstruktion. Leipzig: 
Fock. 1M. £0 Pt. 

Tsaut, H. Quaestiones Theocriteae, Pars 2. Bres- 
lau: Kibler, 1M, 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
OLD NORTILUMBRIAN GLOSSES IN THE VATICAN. 
Oxford: May 11, 1889. 

The following glosses were found by Mr. 
W. M. Lindsay in the course of his recent re- 
searches in the Vatican library, and he has very 
kindly placed his copy at my disposal. The 
manuscript in which they are (MS, Pal. 68) con- 
tains Glossae in Psalmos. Interspersed in the 
text are a number of Irish glosses as well as the 
following English ones. The Irish and English 
glosses, which are written in the text itself, are 
distinguished from the Latin by slanting 
strokes over each letter. The whole MS. is 
written in an Irish hand, and in the printed 
catalogue is ascribed to the eighth century, but 
it is questionable whether this statement can be 
relied upon. A page of the MS. is now being 
photographed, so that the question of age may 
soon be settled. 

The dialect of the English glosses is North- 
umbrian, as shown by the form sifu without 
the final n, and by the forms selaes and selas, 
which must be Mercian or Northumbrian. 
Just as the West Saxon weorc, beorht are re- 
presented in these dialects by werc, berht, so to 
the West Saxon sevlh, gen. sévles, there corres- 
ponds a Merc. and North. selh, gen. séles (cf. 
Sievers, Ags, Gramm., § 164). The occurrence, 





too, of English and Irish glosses side by side 
in the same MS. points to the same conclusion. 
The contractions in the Latin have been ex- 
panded and the punctuation modernised. The 
Old English words are printed in italics. 
(1) Fol. 12b (Ps. 74, 14): 
‘‘ Dedisti eum escam etc. .i, eo quod timore eius 
pisces ad terram aethiopiae veviunt. Timet enim 
et manducat unum quodque animal in mari 
alterum. Et dicunt quod vii. minoribus saturan- 
tur maiores, ut vii jfiscas selaes fyllu, sifu selas 
hronaes fyllu, sifu hronas hualaes fyliu.” 
That is, ‘‘seven fishes (form) a seal’s fill, 
seven seals a hron’s till, seven hrons a whale’s 
fill.” Hron and hwel are -generally used in- 
differently for ‘‘ whale” ; here the hron 
evidently denotes a smaller species. 


(2) Fol. 15a (Ps. 78, 45): 
** Et ranam .i. frose.’’ 
(3) Fol. 20b (Ps. 90, 13): 


*‘ Conuertere, domine .i. ad nos rogantes. 
quo .i, nudu hiru scaealt.” 

Nudu . . . scuealt (= n@ 84 scealt) means ‘now 
thou shalt.” The hiru presents some difficulty. 
Of the various possible explanations the most 
probable is the one suggested to me both by 
Mr. Plummer and by Prof. Zupitza, that hirw is 
mis-written for hurw (= certainly, indeed, at 
any rate). ‘‘ Now indeed thou shalt ” belong- 


ing to Usquequo. 
A. S. NAPIER. 


Usque- 








CHAUCER’S “‘ HOUSE OF FAME”? AND PROF, 
TEN BRINK. 
Aberystwyth: May 9, 1889. 

I regret that engrossing private affairs have 
prevented my noticing at once Mr, Palgrave’s 
interesting and suggestive criticism upon Prof. 
Ten Brink’s discussion of the House of Fame, 
as referred to and supported in my review. 
Prof. Ten Brink assuredly needs no defence of 
mine; but, as I am directly associated with 
him in the critique, I should like to state my 
own reasons for sharing his view. At the same 
time I must own that I owe these reasons 
themselves in large part, though not wholly, 
tohim; and although I have, since Mr. 
Palgrave’s letter appeared, gone carefully over 
the whole question once more, I am aware that, 
in much of what follows, I am travelling over 
ground much more adequately covered already 
in Prof. Ten Brink’s Chaucerstudien, which 
I read with care years ago, but have not since 
referred to, and which is not at the moment 
accessible to me—writing, like Mr. Palgrave, 
‘in the country.” 

1, It will be convenient slightly to depart 
from Mr. Palgrave’s order, and to attempt to 
establish at the outset the position against 
which his principal attack is directed—viz., 
that the House of Fume was written with a 
very conscious reference to the Divina Commedia, 
and may fairly be termed, in Prof. Ten Brink’s 
words, ‘‘ eine Art Gegenstiick”’ (rather inade- 
quately rendered in my review by the word 
** counterpart”) to it. Mr. Palgrave admits a 
single trace of imitation on Chaucer’s part— 
the address to Apollo at the outset of book iii., 
from Paradiso I.—‘‘and with this,’’ he con- 
tends, ‘‘all just inference ceases.” I must 
ask him, however, with all deference to his 
riper judgment, whether he considers the 
following analogies wholly futile and acci- 
dental : 

(a) At the close of Book I. Chaucer, after 
leaving the Temple of Venus, finds himself in 
a pathless wilderness, and looks about for some 
one who may tell him where he is. Sv, the 


starting-point of Dante is the selva selvag gia, 
in which he has goue astray. 

(b) In his distress, a heaven-sent messenger 
Chaucer’s Eagle plays 


appears to his relief. 





4 


the part of the Dantean Vergil, and the prayer 
which evokes the Eagle, 


**O Oriste, that art in blysse 
Fro fantome and illusioun 
Me save!”’ 


may be compared with Dante’s first cry for 
help to the Mantuan Shade against the terrible 
phantoms of that wild wood. 

(c) At the outset of the second book, like 
Dante in the second canto of the Inferno, Chaucer 
prefaces the account of the most marvellous 
part of his experience with a solemn appeal to 
Thought : 

**O Thought, that wrote all that I mette 
And in the tresorye hit shette 
Of my brayne ! now shal men se 
If any vertu in the be, 
To tellen all my dreme aryght ; 
Now kythe thyn engyne and myght.”’ 


Cf. Inferno, ii. 7 ff: 
*©O Muse, o alto ingegno, or mi aiutate! 


O mente, che scrivesti cid che io vidi, 
Qui si parra la tua nobilitate.’’ 


(2) The messenger, in addition to his timely 
intervention, becomes the poet’s guide to a 
supernatural vision never before disclosed to 
living man. Chaucer, like Dante, marvels, and 
in almost identical language, that he should be 
singled out for this high favour: 


** Wher Joves wol me stellefye 
Or what thinge may this sygnifye? 
I neyther am Enok, ne Elye.’’ 


Of. Inf. ii, 32 : 


‘* Ma io, perché venirvi? O chi l’concede? 
Io non Enea, io non Paulo sono.”’ 


The Eagle reads Chaucer’s thought : 


‘** (But he that bare gan copye 
That I so thoughte)” ; 


And Vergil interprets Dante’s faltering words: 
‘6 Sei savio, e intendi mei, che non ragiono,” 


The guide thereupon, in each case, relieves his 
poet’s fear by explaining the cause of his mis- 
sion : 
**T wol the telle what I am 
And whider thou shalt, and why I cam 
To do thys, so that thou take 
Goode herte, and not for fere quake.’’ 


Of. Inf. ii. 49. 


** Da questo tema accio che tu ti solve, 
Dirotti, per che io venni.’’ 


The explanation itself is no doubt widely 
different in the two cases. Chaucer is per- 
mitted to see the House of Fame as a reward 
for his laborious celebration of Love; while 
the mission of Vergil by Beatrice to the aid of 
her friend—‘‘ Amico mio, e non della Ventura” 
—and his journey through the invisible world 
which follows, are the symbols of a moral pro- 
cess of which there is as little trace in Chaucer 
as there is of the theological Paradise in the 
latter’s Ovidian House of Fame. 

2. We are then, [ think, entitled to assert 
that Chaucer’s description of his visionary 
journey with the Eagle was really sketched, 
with whatever playful variations to suit his 
purpose, from the austere narrative of Dante. 
What light does this throw upon Chaucer’s use 
of the term ‘‘comedy” in the passage at the 
close of the Troilus? Two distinct questions 
require here to be distinguished. In hoping 
that he might one day write a comedy, was he 
referring to the House of Fame? And if he 
was, did he use the term in the Dantean 
sense? The matter would be simplified if the 
Dantean sense happened to be the only one 
which the House of Fame would suit. But this 
is by no means the case. The poem is pre- 
eminently cheerful, pleasant, almost gay. I 
it has an undertone of grave thought, it 18 
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also full of Chaucer’s peculiar archness, while 
its metrical form is that light and lilting octo- 
syllabic couplet which since his youth he had 
disused for measures of greater volume and 
gonority. I may here interpolate an obiter 
confession—viz., that Mr. Palgrave’s criticism 
upon the assertion that this rhythm was 
‘habitually used’ by Chaucer in his pre-Italian 
period arose from my certainly somewhat loose 
rendering of Prof. Ten Brink’s word—‘ geliiu- 
fig” —to which it hardly applies. It is far 
nearer toa ‘‘comedy” than the Tales, which 
Mr. Palgrave, very strangely to my thinking, 
suggests as a likelier candidate. Whatever the 
comic qualities of a minority of the Tales may be 
—and no doubt they are pervaded by Chaucer’s 
richest comic vein—how can he possibly have 
referred to the whole work asa comedy? And it 
appears equally out of the question to suppose 
a reference to some single one among them—say 
the Miller’s or the Reve’s Tale. lf this anti- 
thesis of ‘‘ tragedye” and ‘‘comedye”’ in the 
Troilus passage has any point at all, the latter 
must denote some work comparable in artistic 
scope with the Z'roilus, as well as in certain 
respects precisely opposed to it. And the 
House of Fame alone satisfies these conditions. 
But did Chaucer mean no more by ‘‘ comedye” 
than this prevalent cheerfulness of tone and 
subject? I think it can be made pretty clear 
that he used it to denote a certain type of plot 
in which the dénoiment was, as we say, 
“happy,” but was reached by a gradual or 
sudden transition from adversity. For by 
“tragedye,’’ which he expressly opposes to it, 
he certainly uuderstood not merely a plot of 
prevalent gloom, but one in which a gloomy 
dénuiment was reached by a transition 
commonly sudden from prosperity. Cf, eg., 
the opening of the Monk’s Tale: 


‘‘T wol bewaile in manere of tragedye 
The harme of hem that stode in high degre 
And fellen so that ther was no remedye 
To bring hem out of hir adversite.” 


Very instructive also in this respect is the 
Troilus itself, the tragedy par excellence. It 
is the record of a consummate happiness built 
up by slow degrees and then shattered at a 
blow. Its whole structure shows how vividly 
Chaucer conceived, and how strenuously he 
insisted on, this antithetic or rhythmic con- 
ception, if one may so speak, of tragedy. Nor 
can there be any doubt as to the influence 
which here dominates him. It is clear that the 
imposing scheme of Dante’s poem, as an ascent 
by definite stages out of misery to joy, had 
deeply impressed his artistic sense. His own 
poem opens with a similar ascent, though only 
to prepare the way for a more abrupt down- 
fall; and the successive phases of the process 
are marked with a deliberate and lingering 
emphasis which recalls, faintly enough no 
doubt, the tremendous antithesis of Dante’s 
three-fold world, but which he learnt from no 
other source. Compare especially the opening 
of the second book : 


“* Out of thise blake wawes for to saylle 
O + ggg O wynde, now the weder gynneth 
clere ; 
For in this see the boot hath swiche travaylle 
Of my connynge, that unnethe I it stere ; 
This se clepe I the tempestous matere 
Of desespeyre that Troylus was inne; 
But now of hope the kalendes bigynne ’’ 
with the well-known opening of the Purgatorio 


(i. 1): 


“Per correr miglior acqua alza le vele 
Omai la navicella del mio ingegno 
Che lascia dietro a sé mar si crudele.’”’ 


_ As, then, tragedy, in Chaucer’s sense, 
implied a transition from prosperity to 
adversity, so comedy, it may fairly be 
argued, when 


—— expressly opposed to it 
implied @ transition of the M ppesite kind, 





And such a transition I still think is to be 
found in the House of Fame. Ocertainly, it is of 
far narrower emotional compass than that of 
the Troilus, or of the Divina Commedia, It is 
the transition from the narrow world of uncon- 
genial drudgery and solitary labour in which he 
lived to the glorious vision of fame granted to 
him by the powers of heaven: 


** In somme recompensacioun 
Of labour and devocioun 
That thou hast had, loo ! causeles 
To Oupido the rechelesse.’’ 
His “‘ comedy” relates an imagined change in 
a real life, his own; his “‘ tragedy” a real one 
in the imagined life of Troilus. 

But Mr. Palgrave argues that Chaucer could 
not have been affected by Dante’s conception 
of comedy, since he was necessarily un- 
acquainted with his definition of it in the De 
Vulgari Eloquio, published after his death. I 
confess that it seems to me of little importance 
whether a poet like Chaucer had or had not 
read an explicit definition of what he found 
defined implicitly in the very structure of the 
Commedia itself. But is it so certain that 
Dante’s definition was unknown to him? It is 
true that the ‘“‘locus classicus” in the De 
Vulgari Eloquio was inaccessible until the 
fifteenth century. But a passage much more to 
the point occurs in the famous letter in which 
Dante dedicated the Paradiso to Can Grande— 
a letter of which the travelled student of the 
Paradiso itself can hardly have been ignorant. 
It is here that Dante, more explicitly than in the 
former passage, explains and justifies his usage 
of the word : 

**Qomoedia .. . inchoat asperitatem alicuius rei, 
sed eius materia prospere terminatur. ... Et per 
hoc patet quod comoedia dicitur praesens opus. 
Nam si ad materiam respiciamus, a principio 
horribilis et foctida est quia Infernus; in fine 
prospera, desiderabilis et grata, quia Paradisus.’’ 
This definition is surely as unmistakeable as 
cav be desired. 

(3) I must notice, in conclusion, the argu- 
ment with which Mr. Palgrave closes his case 
—one to which I cannot but think he would 
himself attach weight only so long as it is 
buttressed by those already discussed : 

** Chaucer was indebted for his own art to the 
early Italian Renaissance—to the works of Dante, 
Petrarch, and Boccaccio especially—in a degree 
only second to his debt to Mother Nature. <—s 
And ina small companion-piece to the Commedia 
one would naturally expect this Renaissance 
influences to be more or Jess clearly marked. Yet 
‘ . the Fame is, on the contrary, purely 
mediaeval.’’ 

It is not very easy to know what to say to this. 
For, after all, Chaucer was just as much and 
just as little of the Renaissance as he was, and 
the House of Fame has to be explained as it 
stands. Mr. Palgrave’s conception of Chaucer’s 
attitude would seem at first sight to be 
favoured by our view of the poem rather than 
by his own, since we assert that direct relation 
to Dante which he denies. Andif the work, in 
spite of that close relation, is ‘‘ mediaeval,” 
** incoherent,” and what not—as, no 
doubt, it is—this merely shows that his 
imitation was, as we have asserted, free 
and not implicit, the product of an independent 
and profoundly alien genius, not of a rapt 
disciple. Or are we to say that Dante was a 
luminary of such fascination that even a 
Chaucer could not approach it without being 
absorbed? That may be said by some one (if 
such a one there be), who denies that Chaucer 
knew anything of Dante, not by Mr. Palgrave, 
who expressly asserts that without him, and 
his followers, ‘‘he would not have been our 
Chaucer” at all. It may be strange that 
Chaucer—a close student of Dante—should have 
written like a mediaeval ; but it is a fact that he 
did; and Mr. Palgrave, who attacks us for dis- 





covering it in the House of Fame, is himself 
the convinced and brilliant exponent of it in 
Chaucer’s literary production at large. 

In the closing parazraph of his letter, Mr. 
Palgrave subjects that famous old bugbea r of 
English criticism, the ‘‘German commentator,” 
to one tempered castigation more, and regrets 
“‘ the fate which too often appears to condemn 
the Teutonic mind to deduce subtle, erudite, 
but unsubstantial conclusions from admirably 
gathered premises.” Well, we also are Teutons 
in part; and I fear we must own that, in so far 
as we English Teutons contrive to escape this 
“‘fate,” it is too often only by deducing our 
unsubstantial conclusions from premises equally 
unsubstantial. Mr. Palgrave will possibly think 
my letter an instance of this, and he may be 
right. But I trust that I shall not be guilty 
of discourtesy to a scholar whom I, in common 
with all lovers of English poetry, look up to 
with (may I not say?) affectionate gratitude, 
and without whose golden volume I rarely leave 
home—if I suggest that his criticism of Prof, 
Ten Brink’s theory would have been more un- 
assailable had it rested on a discussion of the 
author’s reasoned justification, not on a few 
translated sentences from the review of a book 
which itself professes not to justify, but merely 
to explain. 


C. H. HERrorp. 








ZEUS = SERAPIS IN INSCRIPTIONS. 
Cambridge: May 13, 1889. 

Prof. Sayce says he leaves it to classical 
mythologists to determine the identity of 
‘* Helisermanubis.” I should have thought an 
Egyptologist was more likely to be acquainted 
with Hermanubis than a classic. 

The grafito should be read : 


(eis Cebs c€pams Kad FA (€)is EpudvouBis. 


This identification of the Greek Zeus with 
the Supreme Deity, and of the Hebrew El with 
his subordinate and prophet, Anubis or Mer- 
cury, is of singular interest. 

Eis Zebds odpams Gyiov bvoua caBaw pas avarorAh 
x0av, i.e., Ra-Hor-Tum, was already known to 
us (v. King’s Gnostics, p. 172) ; but on another 
gem Serapis appears to be identified with 
Hermes (ib. Pl. E., fig. 3). Perhaps even then 
the Hermes is not Serapis, but his three-headed 
dog. The name Jehovah Sabaoth being re- 
served for the Supreme Deity, the divine name 
used for the inferior deity is not Elohim, but El. 

E. B, Birks, 





Sare, St. Jean de Luz: May 10, 1889. 

It may perhaps interest some of your readers 
to be reminded that a stone with the inscrip- 
tion EIC ZETC CEPATIIC, and IAQ on the palm of 
an open hand below, was found at Astorga, 
and is now in the museum of Leon. An excel- 
lent photograph of the stone and inscription 
are given in the Boletin of the Real Academia 
de la Historia, tomo x., p. 242. The inscription 
has been printed by Padre Fita in the journal 
La Academia, Madrid, p. 366 (1877), and also 
in the Ephemeris Epigraphica, tomo iv., pp. 17 
and 111 (Berlin, 1879). It is difficult to judge 
from the best photograph, but to me there 
seem to be traces of letters on the first, middle, 
and index fingers of the open hand. 

WENTWORTH WEBSTER, 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, May 20, 8 = Society of. Arts: Oantor 
Lecture, ** Heat Engines other than Steam,’ III., 
by Mr. H, Graham ris. 

8p.m. Victoria Institute. 

TUESDAY, May 21, ore Royal Institution: ‘* Some 

Recent Biological Discoveries,” I., by Prof. E. Ray 


B 
kester. 

7.45 p.m. Statistical: ‘Variations in the 
Volume and Value of Exports and Imports of the 
Usteed Kingdom in Recent Years,” by Mr. Stephen 

ourne, 
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8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion, “ The 
Treatment of Steel by Hydraulic Pressure, and the 
Plant employed for the Purpose,” by Mr. W. 


ae Folklore: ‘Dorsetshire Children’s 


Games,” by Mr. J. 8S. Uial: ‘*Legend of the 
Buddha’s Sims i hw Affinities to the Holy 
LS r, Alfr utt. 
"Te Soe. Zoological: ‘ Coleoptera of the 
Families Crioceridae, Chrysomelidae, and Galeru- 
cidae. collected in Vevezuela by M. Simon,” by Mr. 
Martin Jacoby; ‘A New Genus of Fossil Moths 
belonging to the Geometrid Family Euschemidae,” 
by Mr. A. G. Butler; *‘ New Genera and Species cf 
Odonata in the Collection of the British Museum, 
chiefly from Africa,’ by Mr. W. F. Kirby; ‘The 
Taxonomic Value of the Intestinal Convolutions in 
Birds,” by Dr. Hans Gadow. 
WEDNESDAY. May 22,8 p.m. Society of Arts: ‘The 
Use of Spirit as an Agent in Prime Movers,” by 


J . Yarrow. 
- re Geological : “The Hornblende Schists 


8 p.m 
and Banded Orystalline Rocks of the Lizard,” by 
Gen. OC. A. McMahon; ‘The Upper Jurassic Olays 
of Lincolnshire,’ by Mr. T. Roberts; and the 
“Origin of Movements in the Earth’s Crust,” by 


Mr. J. R. Kilroe, 

8p.m. Society of Literature: “The Language, 
Literature. ard Oonstitutions of the Channel 
Islands,” by Mr. W. W. Marsball. 

8pm. Ovymmrodorion: ‘The Legend of King 
Bladud,” by Prof, Sayce. 
Tuurspay, Mav 23,3 pm. Royal Institution: Ex- 

erimental Lecture, *‘Ohemical Affinity,” IL., by 


rof. Dewar. 
8pm. Electrical Engineers: ‘‘ Alternate Cur- 
rent Working.” by Mr. W. M. Mordey. 
8.30p.m. Antiquaries. 
Fray, ay 24, 3 pm. Linnean: Anniversary 


Meeting. 
=. Royal Institution: “The Solar Surface 


9 p. 
during the Last Ten Years,” by the Rev. Dr.8. J. 


Perry. 

Sarunviy, May 25,3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘The 
Origin and Development of Opera in England,” 
with Musical Illustrations, IV., by Mr. Joseph 


Bennett. 
3.45 p.m. Botanic: General Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 
The Principles of Empirical or Inductive Logie. 
By John Venv. (Macmillan.) 
Tur epithets “empirical” or ‘inductive ” 
would generally be taken to exclude deduc- 
tive logic and the appurtenances thereof—the 
varieties of terms and propositions, and all the 
worn machinery of syllogism-grinding. Dr. 
Venn has not sounderstood his subject and title. 
He attributes to logic a dual nature inter- 
mediate between objective existences and the 
processes of the human mind when judging 
about phenomena; and in order to mark his 
‘departure from the extreme eubjectiveness 
of the customary treatment,” he redresses the 
balance by employing a one-sided epithet. 
There results from this arrangement an un- 
expected heterogeneity of topics, a juxta- 
position of matters interesting to quite different 
orders of mind. It is like a novel in which 
the plot proper to a romance is diversified 
with theological disquisitions ; or like Mdme. 
de Stael’s Corinne, made up of alternate layers 
of love and antiquities. We must omit the 
antiquities, debarred by want of space from 
paying more than a passing tribute to the 
research and ingenuity which are displayed 
in the more formal portions of the work. It 
is, for instance, a curious and, we believe, 
original remark that hypothetical propositions 
in which the consequent is universal—e.g., 
“Tf A is B then all C is D ”’—are very rare. 
It is characteristic of this subtle disputant 
that he doubts whether there is any such 
thing as a merely verbal dispute. Perhaps 
the ouly instance is the old question whether 
a knife or ship, of which the constituent 
parts have been successively replaced, is the 
same object finally. Instruction of equal 
importance may be gathered from a notice 
which the author observed in a railway station 
that ‘‘On Sundays the 10 a.m. train will 
start at 9.30.” 





Tt is related of an Oxonian, not deficient in 


H. | ability, that when in studying Aristotle’s 


Fithics he reached the passagein which the ques- 
tion is raised whether happiness is honourable 
or praiseworthy he stuck fast. We fear that 
Dr. Venn’s subtle dopia: may have a similar 
effect on the student whose taste in philosophy 
is Baconian rather than Aristotelian. But 
let not the practically-minded reader despair. 
For, though it may seem that disproportionate 
attention is expended on the mint and cummin 
of verbal refinements, yet it will be found 
that the weightier matters of the law of 
causation and the code of ethics have not 
been neglected. Dr. Venn’s system of induc- 
tive philosophy bears a general resemblance 
to that of Mill, differing chiefly in that it is 
more homely and popular, less technical and 
mazy. Thus Dr. Venn inclines to the popular 
view that there is no difference in respect of 
evidence and importance between sequences 
and coexistences : 

‘‘Thus, for instance, the red colour of the 
strawberry is looked on [by the plain man] as 
a sign of its being both soft and wholesome, 
and no distinction would be recognised between 
the nature of one of these intimations and 
that of the other. So, again, the dull haze of 
@ summer morning might be instantly taken 
as a sign that it is hot, and will be stormy.” 


It is maintained against Mill that the two kinds 
of uniformity—sequence and coexistence—do 
not stand upon a totally different footing; 
that nature did not make the ‘‘ warp and 
woof in the texture of the phenomenal world ” 
of quite unequal strength. It is admitted, 
however, that the laws of coexistence as com- 
pared with those of sequence are of less 
service in inductive investigation. From the 
uniformity of nature as here conceived it 
follows that the relations of antecedent and 
consequent are, from a certain abstract and 
ideal point of view, quite symmetrical and 
reversible, It may be regarded as an accident 
of language and practical exigencies that we 
say a cause must always have the same effect, 
but the same event may be the effect of 
different causes. The converse of this con- 
vention would be appropriate, if we imagined a 
people—somewhat resembling the inhabitants 
of Dante’s Jnferno—knowing the future by 
prophecy, and having to discover the past by 
induction. 

In defining the term ‘‘cause’”’ Dr. Venn takes 
what he calls the ‘* Brown-Mill-Herschel ”’ 
view ; but he is more careful than is usual to 
point out that when we talk of introducing 
all the antecedents this must be understood in 
a conventional sense. The literal interpreta- 
tion which G. H. Lewes and others have 
assigned is nugatory. In fact, the logician 
does but trim and tighten the loose popular 
notion of cause. He differs only in degree 
from the vulgar, who say that the cause of a 
room being cold is that the window was left 
open. From this view of causation it follows 
that ‘‘the inductive methods, which play so 
large a part in our logical treatises, are not of 
a rigidly scientific character. They belong 


rather to what may be called the plane or 
level of popular inquiry.” The semblance of 
mathematical precision is deceptive. The 
parade of symbols a, b,c, d following A, B, 
C, D is illusory, fallaciously suggesting that 
our A, B, C, D are “‘ jointed in certain places 
] so as to leave us nothing to do but to break 








them off at the right points.” 
the ordinary formulae 

‘‘scarcely make the reader realise sufficiently 
what a large amount of preliminary knowledge 
he must be supposed to bring to bear upon the 
observation or experiment which he has in 
hand.” 

The interest of these views is co-extensive 
with the province of science. We shall now 
direct attention to some particular fields which 
have been cultivated with special skill by Dr, 
Venn. There is an interesting chapter on 
the measurement of psychical quantity—a 
subject which is truly said to be forced upon 
us. Dr. Venn discusses the Fechnerian 
assumption that each just perceivable incre- 
ment of fecling may be treated as an equal 
unit. He compares the method founded on 
this principle to measuring the contents of a 
bottle by the number of drops which it yields. 
If thirty drops go to one vessel and sixty to 
another, we may say that one contains twice 
as many ‘‘ units” as the other, but not that 
its contents are twice as large in the ordinary 
sense of the words. The bearing of these 
remarks on the utilitarian philosophy is 
obvious. 

At many points the fruits of Dr. Venn’s 
special studies of probabilities appear. It is 
a very weighty remark that in the ideal of 
scientific method, in dealing with subjects not 
admitting of certainty, it would be proper to 
assign not only the amount of belief due to 
each judgment, but also the ‘ probable error” 
of the same. How much controversy might 
be spared, if the lesson thus derived from 
the theory of physical observations were 
thoroughly mastered by dabblers in the moral 
sciences! Another remark connected with the 
theory of chance is that statistical generalisa- 
tions are liable to be impaired by the action 
of statisticians themselves. If the Registrar- 
General marries or commits suicide, pro tanto 
he falsifies his returns. That is, indeed, a 
minimal result about which the law of averages 
does not care. It is more important to recog- 
nise that, if the national will is acted on, 
uniformities, such as the constancy of suicides, 
break down. The fatalistic tone in which 
Buckle appeals to social statistics is quite 
unjustified. 

The consideration of the relation between 
speculation and action leads to some reflec- 
tions of profound ethical interest. ‘‘ Con- 
ceive an individual imbued with the deter- 
mination to prosecute to the utmost the 
greatest happiness of mankind.” Why should 
he not strike out his own line without con- 
stantly reckoning what would follow if others 
were to doas hedoes? One reason, of course, 
is that the intelligent utilitarian will sym- 
pathetically estimate the influence on others 
of example. But there is a deeper explana- 
tion : 

“The firmest ground would seem to be the 
same as that which is always found strong 
enough to prevent the most consistent thinker 
from sinking into what may be called solitary 
Berkelyanism, or in more technical language 
Monistic Idealism. He may try to persuade 
himself that he is the only sentient being in 
existence, and that all other men are like all 
other objects—viz., groups of orderly ideas in 
his own mind. But his social and sympathetic 
instincts are much too strong for this reason- 
able and consistent deduction; and he soon 
finds himself obliged to take other sentient 


Above all, 
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beings, so to say, into partnership, and to put 
them on the same footing with himself. So 
with our ethical schemes. ... We may find 
that we are forced to trausfer ourselves from 
the centre of a private scheme of activity 
... to that of some common sphere as it 
would be contemplated and legislated for by 
some one who was taking into account the 
actions of mankind at large.” 

We should like to ask whether this identi- 
fication of the agent’s position with that of 
others is practised by the egoist as well as the 
utilitarian? Also, what is the relation of the 
new view to the older doctrine that there is 
a difference of meaning between what ought, 
and what is intended, to be done? We do 
not attempt to estimate the extent of this 
contribution to moral philosophy. But when 
Dr. Venn, referring to this logic of conduct, 
submits that there is ‘‘ an opening here for a 
new science,” we feel that very great atten- 
tion is due to such a claim advanced by a 
philosopher at once so modest and so profound. 

F. Y. Enceworrn. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


ANCIENT WRITING IN BABYLONIA AND IN 
CHINA. 


London: May 7, 1889, 

THE growing interest taken in the progre ss of 
discovery and researches in Babylonian and 
Assyrian civilisation is matter of common 
remark, The bearing the results already 
reached have on the study of the early history 
of the Western world is generally acknow- 
ledged. But it has lately been maintained 
that there is in another quarter, namely the 
extreme East, a connexion with the Mesopo- 
tamian culture; and of this theory Prof. 
Terrien de Lacouperie is a well-known and 
persevering exponent, 

Among numerous papers devoted to the 
development of his views on this subject, 
there appeared about a year ago, in the 
Babylonian and Oriental Record, one entitled 
“The Old Babylonian Characters and their 
Chinese Derivates,” on which I should like to 
make certain observations. Leaving aside the 
more general questions touched upon, such as 
the rendering of the words poh hsing as ‘‘ Bak 
tribes,” the identification of Shén Nung with 
Sargon, and of the mythical Huang Ti with 
Nakhunte, as well as the alleged ancient sounds 
of Chinese (upon which I confess to cherishing 
a very robust scepticism) the following notes 
will be confined to that part of the paper deal- 
ing with the Chinese characters cited by the 
author in support of his comparisons. May I 
add that I have no rival theory to uphold, nor 
any prejudice against the proposed Western 
origin of Chinese writing ? It is a question of 
evidence, and must be decided strictly as such. 

The first comparison instituted is in section 15 
of the above paper, where Prof. Lacouperie 
compares with an old Babylonian symbol du, 
signifying the “summit of man,” a Chinese 
character composed of two parts, representing 
the hand and the foot, the meaning of which 

® gives as ‘‘reaching.” The word means, 
however, to “seize,” not to “reach” —a 
Sense that neither its modern use, which 
is frequent, nor its definitions in Kang Hsi’s 
Dictionary support. Probably the element 
“foot” has here a purely phonetic value, the 
sounds of the two words in the dialects of 


Peking, Nanking, and Canton being as 
follows : 


PEKING, Nanxinc. OanToN. 
F oot. — Zou Tsuh Tsok. 
Seizs.— Cho Choh Chok. 


In Section 23, the statement is made that 








‘the earliest Chinese characters . . . were 
composed of strokes more or less curved, and 
more or less thick at one end and thiu at the 
other”; and in a note the writer adds, 
‘‘Whence their name of X’oh tow or tadpole 
characters, given to them in the second century 
A.D.” Dr. Edkins also, in his Introduction to 
the Study of the Chinese Characters (p. 145) 
says: ‘‘The K’o teu is a very ancient style, 
older than the ta chwen [or Greater Seal 
Character] and like tadpoles.” Tai T’ung, the 
author of the Liu Shu Ku, is of a different 
opinion, for he writes that he purposely omits 
from his dictionary examples “‘ from the ‘ Tad- 
pole,’ the ‘ Jewelled Chopstick,’ or the ‘ Willow 
Leaf’ styles, which are none of them primitive, 
but first introduced after the tendency to 
eleboration indulged in by an age succeeding 
that which used the knife for cutting words.’’* 

In Section 29, Prof. Lacouperie writes, 
‘“‘Shen-nung ... is reputed to have used 
signs in the shape of tovgues of fire to record 
facts.” As the words of the Chinese text 
(v., note 52) are y hwo ki, that is, as he justly 
says, ‘‘ used fire to record facts,” the meaning 
would seem to be that Shéa Nung's characters 
were burnt into a wooden or other appropriate 
surface. Itis hard to see any warrant in the 
passage for supplying the ‘‘ tongues ”’ of fire. 

We come next (section 35) to the Chinese 
character wu (o in the text), a black bird or 
crow (not a ‘‘bilackbird’”’) compared by the 
author with the Babylonian hu = bird. Neither 
the Shuo Wén, the oldest Chinese dictionary 
extant, nor the Liu Shu Ku inserts the form 
given by Prof. Lacouperie, which is one of 
several, quite unlike it, found in the Ziu Shu 
T’ung. Now, speaking generally, the three 
Chinese authorities just mentioned concur in 
reproducing, as old representatives of the 
characters they figure and explain, certain forms 
which undoubtedly have such claims to recog- 
nition as authentic as may be based, so to speak, 
on a quod semper quod ubique quod ab omnibus 
acceptance by native scholars. These forms, in 
which the modern shapes are in most cases 
easily traceable, deserve the production of very 
strong evidence against them before being 
repudiated. In the present instance, M. 
Lacouperie’s ‘‘ early Chinese ” figure is not one 
of these normal or accepted forms, nor like 
them, but exceptional, and founded on a single 
example cited in the Liu Shu T’ung. 

Same section, second paragraph. The arrow- 
headed form for ‘‘ wheat,” Jai, here printed, 
and said to be derived from the Babylonian 
sé = wheat, is not in either the Shuo Wéa or 
Liu Shu Ku, nor, except with another element 
at the left, in the Ziu Shu T’ung. 

Next paragraph. The ‘‘early Chinese” 
form for tz = son, read tih by Prof. Lacouperie 
in note 63, does not appear as here printed in 
the Shuo Wén, the Liu Shu Ku, nor among the 
numerous variants of the Liu Shu T’ung. 

Section 36.—The old symbol for ‘‘ boat,” 
cited by M. Lacouperie from the last-named 
work, of which he considers an archaic 
Babylonian form to be the origin, is omitted in 
the Shuo Wén and Liu Shu Ku, and, though one 
of the eight variants of the Liu Shu T’ung, is 
not included there among the normal forms, 
nor even given as a Ku wén; nor, again, does 
Prof. Lacouperie mention that it is the only 
instance among these eight where a horizontal 
instead of the ordinary vertical, position is 
assumed by the character. 

In the third paragraph of the same section 
the old Chinese symbol for ‘‘ eye” is printed 
with a line projecting beyond the circle. None 
of the three Chinese authorities show this. 
There remains, consequently, only a vague 
likeness to the Babylonian si. 





* See the present writer’s The Siz Scripts, p. 41 
(Quaritch), 





— 


Section 37, third paragraph.--The old 
Babylonian character for ‘‘ female” is curious 
and merits notice, The early Chinese form of 
nii—woman, in the text to which Prof. 
Lacouperie compares it, has been badly cut, 
and resembles rather chung=middle. Doubt- 
less, it represents the last variant given in the 
Lin Shu T’ung, which exhibits a considerable 
difference from the normal old forms. The 
true analogue of the Babylonian symbol seems 
rather to be found in another Chinese character. 
This is yeh, now meaning in colloquial use 
“also” and ‘‘ even,” and in the literary style 
a particle of various functions, There are nine 
variants in the Lin Shu T’uny, the first two 
being those that appear also in the Shuo Wéa. 
Now the Shuo Wén bluntly gives as the mean- 
ing of this character the words aii yin =inuliebria 
pudenda, and adds with becoming terseness, “a 
picture.” Tai T’ung, in the Liu Shu Ku, quotes, 
but disputes, this view, preferring tbe opinion 
more doubtfully expressed by Chalmers (The 
Structure of the Chinese Characters, p. 75) that 
the character was ‘‘originally perhaps the 
figure of a ladle with a tubular handle.” 


Section 38, second paragraph.—The early 
Chinese form of ‘ui=opposite, cited by M. 
Lacouperie as derived from the Babylonian 
ul, rv, dé@, rests for its sole authority on a 
single one of twenty-three variants in the 
Liu Shu T’ung, quite unlike the normal old 
forms. 

In the next paragraph a comparison is made 
between a Babylonian symbol, kin=book, and 
a Chinese character which the author speaks of 
as an abridged form of the “ modern king, 
book, sacred book.” But this so-called 
abridged form is defined by the Shuo Wén as 
‘veins of water” (shué mo—subterranean 
water-courses are perhaps to be understood). 
At any rate, neither it, nor yet king 
(except in a secondary and limited sense) 
mean book, the primary sense of the latter 
being the warp of a loom. The comparison, 
therefore, fails. 

Sections 39-40.—The old Chinese forms re- 
produced by Prof. Lacouperie as the originals 
of the modern ¢ts’ai = materials (rather than 
‘** power to make ’’) of tz/i = from, or self, and 
of pi—nose, are exceptional variants only given 
in the Liu Shu T’ung. 

In the last paragraph of Section 42 the 
early Chinese character for ‘‘ foot”? Goes not 
quite correctly represent any of the formsin the 
Liu Shu T’ung. 

Section 43.—I do not find the archaic 
Chinese figure for ‘‘ ear,” as printed in the text, 
in the Shuo Wén, the Liu Shu Ku, or among the 
eleven variants of the Liu Shu T’ung. 

Again, in the following paragraph the 
‘*Chinese old symbol” for “dog” does not 
accurately reproduce the exceptional variant, 
only insertedin the Liu Shu 7’ung, on which 
it is founded ; nor is any allusion made by the 
author of the paper to the fact that the normal 
forms of the character have a vertical, and not, 
as in this single case, a horizontal position. 

The last remark I shall offer refers to the 
forty-fourth section of the paper. In this, 
Prof. Lacouperie identifies the Chinese character 
ming = bright with an old Babylonian symbol 
made up of two parts, one standing for ‘the 
eye,” and one for ‘ presenting.” M. La- 
couperie is certainly entitled to his own opinion 
as to the derivation of ming, but there are two 
points to be noticed. Firstly, the old form is 
incorrectly printed, through the omission of 
one of the internal strokes in the right-hand 
element. Secondly, the ordinary view, ignored 
in the text, of the character, both in its old 
and present shapes, is that it is made up of the 
signs for the sun and the moon ; and this view 
is strictly borne out by the form (when cor- 
rected) adduced by Prof. Lacouperie from the 
Liu Shu T’ung, the separate elements of which 
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will be found represented in that work under 
the characters for ‘‘sun ” and ‘‘ moon ” respec- 
tively. L. C. Horxrns. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


ThE two following gifts have been made 
to the Royal Institution: the philosophical 
apparatus of the late Dr. Warren de la Rue, 
presented by his widow ; and a fine portrait of 
Sir Humphry Davy, presented by Mr. James 
Young, grandson of the late Dr. James Young, 
of Kelly, the distinguished chemist and former 
owner of the portrait. 


Tur volume for last year, recently 
issued by the Palacontographical Society, is one 
of great value, whether we regard its numerous 
plates of fossils or its descriptive text. Prof. 
Alleyne Nicholson continues his monograph of 
the British Stromatoporoids, while the Rev. 
G. F. Whidborne commences a critical examina- 
tion of the Devonian fauna of the south-west 
of England. The Inferior Oolite attracts much 
attention, its gasteropods being dealt with by 
Mr. W. H. Hudleston, while its ammonites 
are described by Mr. 8S. S. Buckman. Finally, 
Prof. Rupert Jones and Mr. C. D. Sherborn 
contribute to the volume a supplementary 
report on our Tertiary Entomostraca. The 
council of the society is anxious that new 
members should be enrolled in order to increase 
the resources which are necessary for the pro- 
duction of these invaluable monographs. 


Tux section of Trewendt’s Encyklopaedie der 
Wissenschaften devoted to zoology and anthrop- 
ology has reached the letter ‘‘O”; the last 
part, which we have lately received, containing 
articles from ‘‘Nervenstimmung” to ‘‘Op- 
hiactis.”” The most comprehensive articles in 
this part are those which deal with the structure, 
the development, and the functions of the ner- 
vous system. ‘he ethnological contributions, 
though numerous, are generally brief, but as 
they include notices of all the principal tribes, 
in alphabetical order, they are convenient for 
reference, where detailed information is not 
required. 





MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Ouirron Suaxspere Society.—( Saturday, April 27.) 
W. O. H. Cross, Exa , president, in the chair.—Mr. 
E. J. Sheppard read a paper entitled ‘‘ The Hystorie 
of Hambilet; its Bearing on Shakspere’s play,’’ 
calling attention to the origin of the story in Saxo- 
Grammaticus, its incorporation into Belleforest’s 
Histoires Tragiques, and its appearance in English 
form, the earl'est known edition of the latter 
bearing the date 1608. The murder of Hamlet’s 
father ; the marriage with the brother's widow ; 
Hawlet’s feigned madness ; the death of Polonius ; 
Hamlet’s voyage to Engiand and return, are all 
incidents of the original story, in which, however, 
all the names, except the heroes, are dissimilar. 
But with these incidents the resemblance ends. 
The outline we find, but it is to Shakspere that 
we owe the fascinating tragedy. The leading 
characters were then bricfly reviewed.—Mr. J. W. 
Mills, ina paper on ‘‘ ‘ Hamlet’ and ‘ Der bestratte 
Briidermord,’’’ said that Oohn, who prints 
** Briidermord,’’ with an Envglish translation 
in Shakspere in Germany, affords no proof in 
support of his statement that it ‘‘had been 
brought into Germany as early as 1603.” There 
is really no evidence to show that the tragedy 
entered in the Catalogue of the Dresden Stage 
Library in 1626 was this play of “ Briidermord.”’ 
The titles are not exactly similar, and a slight 
discrepancy in such a caso is important. Tre 
earliest certain evidence about its performance is 
in 1665. It is easy enough to discover in 
**Briidermord’’ passages which may have been 
derived from the 1604 Hamlet, which Mr. Colin 
thought must come from the folio. His conten- 
tion that the play is of English rather than 
German origin may be conceded, but its general 
characteris pre-Shaksperian, Every characteristic 








which makes Shakspere’s creation the delight of 
allages and races of mankind is utterly wanting 
in this Germanised version. It contains, with some 
deviations, the story of Hamlet; but the resem- 
blauces are most easily accounted for by suppos- 
ing that both Shakspere and the German worked 
upon the same oid play, the Ham/et of 1589. This 
conjecture was made as far back as 1857 by 
Bernhardy, but is objected to by Dr. Furnivall. 
Bernhardy’s theory, however, is confirmed (1) by 
an examination of the names of the dramatis 
personae. Rosencrantz and Guildenstern would 
have suited the German writer; but in *‘ Briider- 
mord’’ these characters are unnamed, which they 
probably were in the old ‘‘ Hamlet.” But he has 
practically the Oorambis of the 1603 quarto—a 
form which Shakspere derived from the earlier 
version. In ‘‘ Briidermord” the names of the 
Queen and of Polonius’s son are not German, and, 
therefore, not adapted for the purpose. They are 
almost certainly the names of the older play. (2) 
The treatment of Ophelia’s death differs so much 
from Shakspere that it is impossible to believe 
that the adapter could have thus intentionally 
departed from the quarto or the folio version ; and 
here, again, is evidence that he took the old form 
which Shakspere had improved. There is no 
counterpart of Ophelia in the Histoires Tragiques. 
(3) The prologue, part of which in German is very 
respectable verse, is just the kind of thing with 
which we should expect the old ‘‘ Hamlet ’”’ to be 
furnished, being full of allegory and mythology. 
Dr. Furnivall thinks it tells against this theory 
that ‘‘Briidermord’’ does not contain ‘‘ an 

phrases, words, or forms as early as 1589 or 1603”’ 
(Shakspere Quarto Facsimiles, No. 1, n.d) Even 
supposing this to be the case (but the matter has 
never been thoroughly sifted), there is no necessity 
for believing that the adaptation of a drama and 
the drama itself must belong to the same period. 
There is no inference to be fairly drawn in favour 
of the assumption that ‘‘Briidermord”’ is a 
distorted version of the 1603 ‘‘ Hamlet.’’>—Mr. G. 
Munro Smith in ‘‘Some Reflexions on Hamlet’s 
Motives,’’ said that Shakspere did not mean 
Hamlet to be a perfect or even a good man. His 
moral nature was unstable and in confusion. 
Hamlet is imaginative, ambitious, irresolute, 
lacking in courage, but full of high thoughts ; 
distracted by love and passionvte hate; a spoilt 
darling of the court during his father’s life; by a 
supernatural mandate prompted to an action for 
which he is not fitted; tortured by the thought of 
his father’s purgatorial punishment; and cast 
down by the loss of faith iu his mother. None but 
the great; maker of such a character can fitly 
analyse it. But if we look at his environment 
and consider him as a man and not as the hero of a 
story, there seems nothing in his words or actions 
that cannot be interpreted by human weakness, 
passion, or sin, He, more than any other, is the 
mouthpiece of Shakspere himself. His specula- 
tions bafile our deepest thought, and his actions 
are in a great measure the outcome of those 
speculations, It is, therefore, unwise to attempt 
to name his mental condition.—Mr. Leo H 
Grindon, in a paper on ‘‘ The Female Characters in 
‘Hamlet’ and the Colouring they give to the 
Play,’’ said that Hamlet, when a lad, innocent, 
happy, and intelligent~as he himself tells us in 
Act. V., scene i., had an iaexpressible admiration 
for his father, which became an earnest hero- 
worship. This showed rich powers of appreciation, 
and, combined with his accomplishments, 
constituted him one of the best qualified men of 
his day. His love for his mother was equally 
warm and devoted. Upon his father’s death, to 
her he turned for guidauce. When she fell from 
his lofty ideal the disenchantment was complete ; 
aud by nature lacking self-reliance, his future 
would inevitably be marred uvless a woman’s 
kindly support was forthcoming to uphold bim. 
But sweet, pensive, loviug Ophelia was no strength 
to him. Hsd she been of a vigorous nature 
the catastrophe would have been prevented. 





Suettey Sccrery.—(Wednesdiy, May 8.) 


A paper was read by Mr. Todhunter on ‘ Sheliey 
aud the Marriage Problem.’’— Vir. Todhunter said 
now that murriage, like most other honoured 
institutions, has come to stand accused before the 
bar of public opinion, it may be interesting to see 
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what Shelley has to say about it. He briefly 
referred to the gradual development of the idea 
of marriage from the times of patriarchal tyranny, 
when the wife and children were slaves, till tho 
present day when parents are more the slaves than 
masters of their children, and woman, like every 
one else, is beginning to strike for higher wages, 
We hear more than the first mutterings of that 
revolution prophesied by Shelley in ‘‘ Laon and 
Cythna.’’ Blake’s little design in “‘ The Gates of 
Paradise,’’ with the motto ‘I want, I want,” is 
atype of our cwn ago. Never was there so much 
consciousness of pain as now. But this age in its 
best aspect is unselfish. Thousands feel themselves 
‘‘as nerves o’er which do creep the else unfelt 
oppressions of the earth’’; but we are not yet 
wise enough to organise that vital adjustment 
between conflicting wants and principles which 
shall be of deeper efficiency than mere superficial 
compromise. Tho most bitter and persistent cry 
of the present age is that of woman, who has 
come out into the light, attempts her own solution 
of things insoluble, and formulates a demand for 
Liberty, Fraternity and Equality, and a fair share 
of the world’s goods in return for a fair share of 
the work of the world. Shelley outraged the con- 
ventional morality of his day in his life and 
writings ; but this was due to his conviction that 
he outraged conventional in the interests of ideal 
morality. We may regard him as the precursor 
of the social agitation of the present day. He 
started as an anarchist, but an optimistic anarchist ; 
the kingdom of heaven was at our doors, and as 
soon as man willed it, the mind-forged fetters of 
the mind would be loosed. Hence he would 
abolish marriage that free love might regenerate 
mankind. His whole history is that of an idealist 
who seeks his ideal in the actual, and not finding 
it, endeavours to bring the actual into harmony 
with the ideal. Shelley is above all things the 
poet of modern love, not Dante’s supersensuous 
and fantastic love, but something of which 
Shakspere has given us glimpses, but Shelley 
had a fuller vision. Blake has expressed the 
paradoxical character of this love in his little 
poem, ‘‘The Olod and the Pebble.’ In all love, 
from the first step beyond mere animal appetite to 
the most trancendendal Platonism, there are these 
two antagonistic elements. If the self-indulgent 
prevail we tend towards lust, which Milton rightly 
places ‘‘ hard by hate’’; if the merely self-renounc- 
ing, we tend in the direction of monastic chastity. 
To understand Shelley’s protest against marriage 
we must understand his ideal of love, the uncon- 
strained rush together of two personalities of 
opposite sexes in whom the body is but the vehicle 
of the spirit. This love is not born of the flicker- 
ing fire of the senses, but is a divine flame, fusing 
body, soul, and spirit into unity. Mr. Todhunter 
here set forth the objections of society, personified 
in the average ratepayer, to Shelley’s ideas. 
Marriage is not ordained to be the Paradise of 
ideal lovers, but primariiy for the production and 
rearing of good citizens; the good of society 
demands fidelity to incurred responsibilities, which 
men are inclined to shirk; and it does not 
necessarily leave love out in the cold. Shelley has 
given no completely satisfactory answer to thie, 
because it was only just before his death he realised 
the complexity of the problem of life. But he saw 
clearly that the bringing of men and women into 
more complete harmony was the most important 
step towards that renewal of the world for which 
he sighed and after which he strove. Our solution 
of the marriage problem is imperfect as regards the 
subjection of women, which is the natural product 
of an imperfect civilisation. Men being in posses- 
sion of the material means of life, women stand to 
them in the position of what the socialists call 
wage-slaves. They must do what is required of 
them, and there is no true freedom of contract. 
But Euglish marriage has done something to raise 
their status by making the bond one of love and 
niutual service. It has puta curbon the polygamous 
instincts of men, and has fostered the monogamic 
habit among women. Sti!l we are not satisfied 
with marriage us it is, and women demand 
economic independence that they may not be 
forced into marriage or prostitution on pain of 
starvation. Marriage was made for man and not 
man for marriage, and greater liverty of divorce 
must come, now that both men and women 
demand it. Were we all educated up to Shelley's 
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ideal, we might try many experiments. But men 
are not harmonious creatures, but are torn by their 
lusts. Hence these bonds. Women have at last 
recognised that lust is their deadly adversary. 
Shelley, a better physician than Goethe, laid his 
finger on this plague-spot and said to the age, 
“Thou ailest here.” But the abolition of 
marriage would get rid of lust as little as the 
abolition of private property would get rid of 
selfishness, Shelley seems, like the average 
socialist, not to have recognised that the interests 
and ideals of the sexes are different. He mis- 
understood the true bearing of the doctrine of 
Malthus; and he did not contemplate that strike 
against child-bearing, or at least demand for 
limited liability with regard to that function, 
among the women of to-day. Hence much social 
discomfort. The ascent of man is always a 
painful process.—Mr. Rossetti said that when 
Shelley attacked marriage we must remember that 
in his day divorce was out of the question, except 
for the very rich, and that the evils of the law 
were then greater than any in Shelley’s practice. 
In his own life Shelley, he considered, con- 
scientiously carried out his own theories.—Dr. 
Furnivall regretted that the paper had not dealt 
more directly with Shelley’s own conduct. He 
regarded his relations to Harriett and Mary as 
justifiable, and regretted that his example was not 
oftener followed.—Mr. Salt said that the socialiets 
perfectly understood the doctrine of Malthus, but 
disagreed with him.—Mr. Todhunter briefly 
replied. He did not think that the socialists had 
understood the population question. He objected 
to their materialistic views.—At the next meeting, 
on Wednesday, June 5, Mr. Stopford Brooke will 
give a lecture on ‘‘Shelley’s Minor Lyrics.’’ 








FINE ART. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY, 
I. 


AtTHovGH it is so shorn of its old notabilities 
and eccentricities that it is but a shadow of its 
former self, the Grosvenor has still much to 
interest and please, and a few things to show 
which cannot be seen elsewhere, and are well 
worth seeing. One of these is certainly the 
portrait of Colonel the Hon. Charles Lindsay 
(117*), by the Princess Louise—a work which 
not only honours but adorns the gallery. The 
fine face is full of character and strongly 
modelled; and the suit of armour is painted 
with a power seldom seen in the work of 
a lady and an amateur, and too often lack- 
ing in that of professional artists. Refined 
and accomplished also are the drawings by 
the Marchioness of Granby of ‘ Miss Dallas 
Yorke” (117+) and “A, J. Balfour, Esq., 
M.P.” (117), Then there are a few artists, 
like Sir Coutts Lindsay himself, who are not 
represented elsewhere, and others whose work 
is seen to best advantage at the Grosvenor. 
Coming within one or other of these cate- 
gories are Mr. W. R. Symonds and Mr. W. 
Llewellyn, who made a mark by his lady in 
green at the recent exhibition of pastels. This 
lady, ‘‘ Miss Clare Wright,” is here again, and 
looks equally well in oil colours. And there is 
a clever portrait of another lady by the 
same artist, ‘‘ Mrs. Fennessy ” (179), also clad in 
green; but the dress, though handsome and 
beautifully painted, is scarcely so becoming to 
her complexion as represented by Mr. Llewellyn. 
By the same artist is one of the finest of the 
many harbour scenes here, ‘‘ ’Twixt Night and 
Day” (158), with the pool of the little Cornish 
harbour cool in the gloaming, and the cliffs, 
and houses, and the tops of the rich-colouréd 
sails of the fishing-boats warm with a rosy 
flush, Mr. W. R. Symonds will also do some- 
thing to establish his reputation by two charm- 
ing pictures. The more perfect of these perhaps 
is the smaller one, a three-quarter length of a 
gentle girl carefully holding a globe of the 
Silver-fish” (92) which give the picture its 
name. The gentleness of sentiment, the sweet 





silveriness of the colour, and the cleverness of 
execution which mark this picture areto be found 
again in the larger composition called “Mignon” 
(111), where a girl in a white gauzy dress is 
seen arranging decorations for a church, the 
floor of which is strewn with white roses round a 
silver bowl. Here, likewise, is perhaps the most 
important genre picture yet painted by Mr. F. G. 
Cotman—‘‘ Her Ladyship’s First Lesson ” (29). 
Her ladyship is a little girl dressed in white, and 
she is taking her first lesson in cotton spin- 
ning in a cottage under the guidance of a 
buxom country lass, while her mother and 
another woman are looking on with interest and 
pleasure. The little girl’s action is very pretty 
and natural, and the whole is painted with 
great care. Mr. Stuart Wortley’s talent for 
catching a pleasant and refined ‘“‘look”’ is 
seen to unusual advantage in his portraits of 
‘¢Miss Tombs” (37) and ‘‘ Miss Ella Stanier ”’ 
(142); and, not to overstate the ‘‘ specialties ” 
of the Grosvevor, let it only be added that 
nowhere else can be studied so well the last 
extravagances of Mr. John Reid. This artist’s 
largest picture, ‘‘ Landscape” (214), is placed 
on the top of the staircase fronting everybody 
who enters, and is that by which the exhibition 
will possibly be best remembered, for its effect 
is too strong and strange to escape attention. 
Beneath a sky of intense blue and white, a red- 
faced woman, with her body swathed in a redder 
shawl, drives a red cow down a red road, and 
the artist has endeavoured to carry this high, full 
pitch throughout the work. In foreground and 
distance, in light and in shade, the eye seeks in 
vain for some cool space of green, some refresh- 
ing passage of grey; but nothing assuages its 
prismatic glare. Yet it is a picture which could 
not have been painted by an ordinary artist. As 
a tour de force it is almost successful, but theeffect 
is like that of a sunset under a noonday sky, and 
is neither beautiful nor true. Unfortunately, 
this is not the only attempt of Mr. Reid’s in the 
same direction; and his ‘‘ Mussel Gatherers ”’ 
(141) is a still more glaring failure, missing even 
the approximate harmony which he gets in his 
larger work. Mr. Anderson Hague, in two 
or three clever and brilliantly painted land- 
scapes, of which ‘‘ Evening” (49) is the most 
satisfactory, shows the same tendencies with 
regard to colour. ‘‘ Feeding the Ducks ” (72) 
and ‘‘ Autumn Tints” (96) are on the verge of 
excess ; but they are bold and sincere attempts 
to realise, as far as possible, the full scale of 
nature in bright sunlight. Both Mr, Hague and 
Mr. J. Reid have a naturally fine feeling for 
colour, and it is to be hoped that the latter 
artist’s extravagances of this and last year are 
only marks of a passing phase in the develop- 
ment of his brilliant talent. 

There are many good landscapes in the 
gallery, but most of them are by artists 
who have more important works elsewhere, 
and, therefore, need no extended notice 
here. Mr. Hubert Macallum’s ‘‘ Tidal Pools 
of Heligoland”’ is one of the best of his sunny 
pictures of dancing water shimmering with 
mother-o’-pearly tints. All is life and light 
and gaiety in this luminous scene of children 
bathing in the warm shallow water. On the 
same wall hangs another of the best landscapes 
here—‘‘ A Winter’s Sunset ” (28), by Mr. Moffat 
F. Lindner. He does not tell us the locality of 
this Jittle town by the sea, which, surrounded 
by mudbanks left bare by the tide, rises against 
a beautiful sky glowing from within with rich 
tints of red and orange. Further on we come 
upon a charming Hook called ‘Hauling in 
the Spiller” (38), as fresh and sweet and strong 
as any of his more important pictures of the 
year; and a brilliant little picture of a ‘‘ Fishing 
Harbour ” (62), by Mr. Colin Hunter. Nor are 
other well-known painters of the sea unrepre- 
sented. Mr. Henry Moore has « fine grey and 
blue sea, ‘‘A Thunderstorm passing off” (76), 





with a rainbow in the corner; and Mr. Edwin 
Hayes and Mr. Hemy send characteristic pic- 
tures. Somewhat oddly placed in the small 
fifth room is one of the largest pictures here— 
Mr. Helcke’s ‘‘ Squally Weather—Coast of 
Guernsey” (336)—a very sincere and carefully 
wrought study of an impressive subject, which 
yet wants something to make it as grand as it 
should be. 

Different as are all these painters of landscape 
and marine, their art has one common aim— 
viz., to paint as nearly as possible the actual 
appearance of the scene chosen, with such 
omissions and modifications indeed, and seen 
under such atmospheric aspects, as their several 
tastes and feelings may dictate; taking par- 
ticular interest in reproducing certain special 
effects of light and colour, and especially 
delighted when they happen on a fine 
‘*subject,” or succeed in realising an effect 
which has been passed unobserved by, or has 
baffled the skill of, others. Such a subject 
has Mr. C. E. Johnson found in that pleasant 
bank between hill and river depicted in 
his delightful ‘‘ Sussex Sheep Washing ”’ (42) ; 
such effect has Mr. David Murray found 
in the glittering light of his clever, but 
rather sketchy and crude, ‘‘ Oak Farm” (178), 
and Mr, Hennessy in his tenderly toned, blue- 
shadowed pastoral, which he calls ‘‘ The 
Cuckoo’s Note” (155). But from all these 
modern aspirations M. Legros holds aloof. To 
him landscape is only a means for con- 
veying a particular sentiment by a studied 
arrangement of chosen forms and a set 
scheme of light and shade. He is often 
called an ‘old master”; but if his conception 
of the function of art is ‘‘old” his sentiment 
is modern enough. He is nearer to Corot than 
to Claude. His melancholy, touched with 
grandeur and careless of what is ordinarily 
called ‘‘ beauty,” is the melancholy of his cen- 
tury. But painted melancholy of this calcu- 
lated kind is not in fashion, nor is the art of 
“design,” of which in landscape he is one 
of the few remaining cultivators. Nevertheless, 
many even of those who do not appreciate his 
aims will be impressed by the hushed solemnity 
of his ‘‘ Riverside” (18). 

There is considerable vigour in the concep- 
tion and drawing of the group of trees called 
by Mr. M‘Whirter ‘‘The Weird Sisters,’’ who 
stretch their twisted black arms against a sun- 
set sky heavily barred with red and blue; but 
it is impossible to praise its colour. And the 
sickly scheme which Mr. Keeley Halswelle has 
affected for his scene, in which Macbeth meets 
the witches, mars a striking composition of 
wild radiating clouds and dreary waste of 
moorland, which would probably be very effec- 
tive in black and white. 

Cosmo MonkKHovsE, 








THE NEW GALLERY, 


TuEeE New Gallery has a new room; it has 
nothing of importance by Mr. Burne Jones, 
but it has a sensational and brilliant picture 
by Mr. Sargent. The increase in wall space 
has assuredly not led to a lowering of the 
quality of the work, and English art is repre- 
sented in most of its phases. Though Mr, 
Alma Tadema’s principal picture is not ex- 
hibited in any public gallery, that artist has 
(at Messrs. Carr & Halle’s) a group of interest- 
ing contributions, of which the favourite 
no doubt will be the picture of two lightly- 
clad girls in a Roman palace, with a distant 
view of sea and sky. Mr. Watts has more 
— at the New Gallery than Mr. Alma 

adema, but they are not all new ones. No 
one, however, can be sorry to see the first work 
Mr, Watts ever exhibited at the Royal Academy 
—a brilliantly and solidly painted picture of 
a wounded heron, which recalls, as so much of 
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his work still does, the style of the great Old 
Masters. Nothing that is distinguished and 
refined could be at the same time more 
sumptuous than his ‘‘ Wife of Plutus” (No. 
184), But less fragmentary and more dramatic 
is the noble version of the ‘‘ Fata Morgana ” 
which, like the ‘‘ Wife of Plutus,” is now seen 
for the first time. In the ‘* Fata Morgana,” 
too, Mr. Watts reaches his highest level as a 
painter of the flesh. 

After the pictures of Mr. Tadema and Mr. 
Watts, interest centres perhaps in the portraits 
and landscapes, for of subject-pictures generally 
there are few. Mr. Sargent’s ‘‘Miss Ellen 
Terry as Lady Macbeth” is, of course, not only 
‘‘sensational’’—it is brilliant, and, as an 
exercisa in colour, almost masterly. Lady 
Macbeth, in the gorgeous and barbaric raiment 
which it has pleased Miss Terry to assume at 
the Lyceum, lifts her hands above her head in 
act to crown herself, an expression of melan- 
choly, very nearly of wildness, mingling with 
the look of satisfied and triumphant ambition. 
In portraiture, there is not much that excels 
Mr. John Collier’s counterfeit presentments of 
Mrs. Harold Roller and of a child, Joyce 
Collier. Whatever this may be as likeness- 
taking, itis good, solid, even brilliant as art. 
Mr. Richmond’s best portrait this year is that of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Bignold (No. 14), That is 
characteristic of the sitter, and does not fai) to 
be masculine. Of course, Mr. Richmond has had 
the opportunity of representing, besides, more 
than one lady of elegance, of sweetness, or of 
fashion. But as a painter of fashionable 
people, of the grace of carriage, and the details 
and effect of dress, youug Mr. Shannon is at 
least Mr. Richmond’s equal. Again does Mr. 
Shannon paint the Miss Jean Graham who has 
been seen already at the Grosvenor Gallery. 
The young lady could not want grace, but the 
handling suggests an absence of solidity in the 
picture. Mr. Herkomer has several portraits, 
of which the best is that of an elderly man, very 
reflective and grave (No. 78). His portrait of 
the author of ‘John Halifax” does not 
indicate to the full the character and experience 
of a lady who must have been elderly, and very 
experienced, too, when Mr. Herkomer painted 
her. Mr. Herkomer’s relative, H. G. Herkomer, 
has a strongly wrought portrait of Lord 
Londesborough standing (No. 59), and a repre- 
sentation of one of the most accomplished and 
ingenious of our younger musicians, Hubert 
Parry. The portraits by Mrs. Hastings, Mrs, 
Merritt, Mr. Round, and Mr. Edwin Ward 
deserve some respectful attention. Mrs, 
Hastings paints the engaging Mrs. Outram 
Tristram, Mrs. Merritt paints Mrs. Holman 
Hunt, and Mr. Round shows us Mr. Edmund 
Yates at his writing desk, shrewd, humorous, 
good-natured—displeased neither with himself 
nor with the proof he iscorrecting. Mr. Edwin 
Ward’s tasteful little portraits of greater or 
lesser celebrities are beginning to be well known. 
His likeness of Mr. John Tenniel (No. 26) 
is striking, but the colour therein is less 
agreeable and harmonious than it is in his 
portrait of the young Miss Caine. Miss Caine 
is interesting for her own sake, no doubt; but, 
surrounded by the blues and golds her painter 
has so subtly assembled, she, or the repre- 
sentation of her, is nothing less than fasciuat- 
ing. 
OF the landscapes few are actually mediocre, 
and two or three are of quite exceptional 
achievement. If we had to choose two, oue 
would be a river scene, ‘‘ Fiood Tide at Lime- 
house,” by Mr. Aubrey Hunt (No. 153). It is 
done in his usual very broad style: the touch 
as free as possible, the colour gay yet 
harmonious, and the illumination somewhat 
vivid. His London river and his sky over the 


river are wholly without the murkiness which 
painters of the town—iucluding even such an 
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optimist as Mr. Vicat Coie—generally consider 
a necessary element of the scene; yet 
Mr. Hunt is not artificial and he 
does not idealise. He has simply chosen 
a happy day and painted it in a 
happy spirit. Mr. Alfred East’s most 
admirable landscape—one of our imaginary 
‘*two ”—is in some respecta the gem of the new 
room. It is called ‘‘ Gay Morning” (No. 208), 
With less mannerism, with more brilliance, and 
with more real refinement even than Mr. 
North (who has several pictures here), Mr. 
Alfred East paints an every-day English scene 
in serene weather. He has a moonlight sketch, 
more noticeably romantic and impressive; but 
in ‘Gay Morning ”’ he has reached a point of 
necomplishment which he has never reached 
before, and which not many may hope to 
attain. After the quiet distinction of Mr. 
East’s representation of the winding of a river, 
which might be Shakspere’s Avon, through the 
meadows of the midland counties, there is a 
certain commonness about the forcible work of 
Mr. David Murray, though his ‘ Willows” 
(No. 125) cannot be said to be crude or un- 
skilled. He wants composition, however; he 
generally wants it. We have been speaking of 
three young men—Mr, Aubrey Hunt, Mr. 
East, and Mr. David Murray—but their elder, 
Mr. Boughton, has sent to the New Gallery a 
work which can be second to few in charm, 
‘“A Morning in May” (No. 134). Mr, 
Boughton’s colour is more radiant here than 
he often allows it to be. He has variety and 
gaiety, while Mr, Adrian Stokes (in No. 91) 
works almost in monochrome. But if Mr. 
Stokes is neutral and grey, it is reserved for 
Mr. Peppercorn, in ‘‘ The Hayfield,” to be 
absolutely sombre. 

We return to a few subject-pictures. Mr. 
Poynter in “A Roman Boat Race” (No. 5) 
manages to be pretty and, without loss of 
reasonable dignity, popular. Mr. Albert Good- 
win in ‘‘ The Gate of Zoar”’ (No. 67) shows 
that his imagination has not gravely suffered 
by his long course of the exquisitely topo- 
graphical in water-colour. The ‘ Death of 
Ulysses,” by Mr. Richmond, is a good ‘school 
picture.” It is no doubt all else that it ought 
to be; but it is not impressive or stimulating. 
Mr. Weguelin, whose refined and open air 
nudities were one of the most characteristic 
features of the New Gallery’s first exhibition, 
follows up his success with ‘‘The Garden of 
Adonis,” and paints again gaiety of gesture and 
the flesh, grey and pearly, in the fullest of day- 
light. But among the work of presumably the 
younger and the less famous men, the ‘‘ Nep- 
tune” of Mr, Kennedy (No. 114) is certainly 
the most remarkable. It is large, and has a 
right to be large. Itis full of vigour, almost 
of abandonment. The quotation from Keats is 
unhappy. ‘‘Noble winged creatures” these 
assuredly are not on which Neptune and his 
companions ride, They are the first whale and 
the first dolphin rather; but whatever they are, 
they rush wildly and finely through the deep 
waters. The joy of life and of the open air 
is on every foot of Mr. Kennedy’s canvas. 
Perhaps Mr. La Thangue’s pictures may be 
called ‘‘ subject-pictures,” though a good deal 
of portraiture would appear to be in them. 
One (No. 154) is professedly a portrait, but 
there is so much in it besides “Mrs. Tom 
Mitchell” that we are not obliged to class it 
under this head. Another work by Mr. La 
Thangue is called ‘‘A Study” (No. 16). It 
pleases one at first because of its vividness. 
The question is, whether there is much staying 
power beneath the first impression. Anyhow, 
it is finer than the larger painting. From these 
bold, brilliant canvases, the transition is com- 
plete to the latest method of Sir James Linton, 
in two tiny heads, ‘‘Sophia ” (No. 182) and 
‘*Dorothy ” (No. 186). The president of the 
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Royal Institute has rarely painted flesh colour 
so prettily, and his illumination has not often 
been more delicate, 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOURS, 
London: May 10, 1883. 

I have only just seen that, by a printer's 
error in my article on the exhibition of the 
Watercolour Society (ACADEMY, May 4), an un- 
intentional injustice has been done to Mr. 
Alfred Huut’s beautifal drawing of ‘ Windsor.” 
I wrote, ‘ It is full of rich and subtle colour,” 
and with these words ended what I had to say 
of it; but the printer has tacked on to this 
sentence the beginning of the next, which does 
not refer to Mr. Alfred Hunt or to his drawing 
at all. OC. M 











NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 


THE jubilee offering of the Germans in Eng- 
land to the Queen—being a portrait group, 
painted by Prof. Anton von Werner, of the 
imperial family on the occasion of the betrothal 
of Prince Henry of Prussia to Princess Irene 
of Hesse —was presented to Her Majesty on 
Thursday, May 16. 


Mr. TALrourD ELy will deliver a course of 
six lectures, entitled ‘‘ A Walk through Greece,” 
at University Hall, Gordon Square, on Mon- 
days and Thursdays at 8 p.m., beginning on 
Thursday next, May 23. He proposes to devote 
special attention to some of the less frequented 
parts of the Peloponnese, which he visited 
during his recent tour. The lectures wili be 
illustrated by lantern-slides from photogiaphs 
taken by Baron Paul des Granges. 


Mr. Epwin Lone’s picture of ‘The Mar- 
riage Market, Babylon,” is now on view at the 
Fine Art Society’s, New Bond Street. 


Messrs. CASSELL’s seventh annual exhibition 
of original drawings in black and white will 
be opened early in June at the Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon Street. It will contain drawings 
by the following, among other artists: W. F. 
Yeames, J. E. Hodgson, J. MacWhirter, R. W. 
Macbeth, W. Small, E. Blair Leighton, J. 
Fulleylove, Dorothy Tennant, Alice Havers, 
M. L. Gow, Jane M. Dealy, Arthur Hopkins, 
C. Gregory, Frederick Barnard, and W. B. 
Hole. 


At the South Kensington Museum a cast of 
the great bronze statue of St. John the Bapt ist, 
executed by Donatello in 1457 (1888 —518), has 
been coloured with indifferent success in or der 
to simulate the metal of the original. This 
work, by the way, which is stated by 
the South Kensington authorities to have 
been formerly in the Palazzo Martelli at 
Florence, and to be now in the Museo 
Nazionale of that city, never was in the 
former place, and is not now in the latter. 
It is, as it always has been, in the chapel of 
the saint, in the cathedral of Siena. A cast 
of the statue, made for the Donatello celebra- 
tion, has been placed among the other repro- 
ductions at the Bargello. The “‘ Madonna and 
Child ” (1884—644) attributed to Giacomo della 
Quercia, and stated to be in the Ospedale degli 
Innocenti at Florence, is not by that great 
master, but by a Sienese sculptor of the latter 
half of the fifteenth century. It has been 
attributed, though without authority, to 
Antonio Federighi. This work, again, is not 
at the Innocenti, or in Florence at all; but in 
the wall of one of the cloister-arcades adjoin- 
ing the church of 8. Francesco at Siena. 
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THE STAGE. 
STAGE NOTES. 


Or the new Vaudeville production of 
“ Angelina,” which has thus far been done only 
at a matinée, we hope shortly to speak in more 
detail. Meanwhile, let it be chronicled that it 
is an adaptation from the French—almost 
wholly comic in intention and in fact—and that 
it affords to Mr. Thomas Thorne what is held to 
be an excellent opportunity for humorous 
effect. 

Miss GENEVIEVE WARD—whose name will 
always be associated in the minds of the public 
with her one great part in ‘“‘ Forget-me-not ” 
—is playing that part now in aseries of matinées, 
organised under the management of Mrs. 
Oscar Beringer at the Opera Comique. Mr. 
Vernon supports her with power and skill, with 
the relief of lightness, as well as with force. 
Mrs, Canninge’s ‘‘ Mrs. Foley” is a character, 
or an impersonation, somehow not very readily 
understandable; but Miss Robins is seen to 
advantage in the sympathetic part of Alice 
Verney—playing with feeling, unquestionably, 
as well as with discretion—and Mr, Nutcombe 
Gould and Mr. Bindloss are both of them, in 
their very different ways, sufficiently striking 
as Prince Malleotti and Barato. Great as is 
the part of Miss Ward herself, it gains by the 
adequate and skilled support which, speaking 
broadly, it now receives. For ‘‘ Forget-me- 
not” does not suffer under the disadvantage of 
being a one-part piece. But for Miss Ward, 
nevertheless, remain its great opportunities, 
and it is with an assured skill that she avails 
herself of all of them. Handsome, command- 
ing, as great, too, in the expression of terror 
as of an unworthy triumph, Miss Ward is 
eminently worth seeing in this, her most strik- 
ing creation. It is now ten years, we believe, 
since the performance was first visible in 
London, and—unpleasant as the character 
inevitably is—we may may remind our readers 
that the play promptly took hold of public 
attention. And it has always interested actors, 
even more, perhaps, than the general public. 


WE need perhaps hardly add that ‘‘ The Real 
Little Lord Fauntleroy ” retains its place in the 
Opera Comique’s evening bill—Miss Marion 
Terry now giving undoubted dramatic force to 
the strongest scenes in which Mrs. Errol 
appears, and Miss Vera Beringer retaining to a 
quite surprising degree the seeming spontaneity 
of her performance of the little lord. 








MUSIC. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 


M, YsaYE, a Belgian violinist, made his first 
appearance in England at the fourth Phil- 
harmonic Ooncert on Thursday evening, May 9. 
It had already been rumoured that this artist 
was an executant of the first rank, and certainly 
the long and showy cadenza which he intro- 
duced into the first movement of Beethoven’s 
Concerto justified the report. He is a master 
of his instrument. But in Beethoven’s work 
the interpretation of the music is the all- 
important matter. Now M. Isayedid not seem 
willing to sink his own individuality, but rather 
to make it at all times perceptible. A good player 
certainly must put something of his own into 
the music which he is performing. Hence, we 
have different readings of the same work, which 
may be all good. A great artist knows how to 
do this without interfering with the composer’s 
intentions. M. Isaye may not have done 
justice to himself on the occasion of his 
debut. We shall soon have another oppor- 
tunity of judging of his artistic merits, for he 
plays at this society’s next concert. His recep- 
tion by the audience was most enthusiastic. 
The programme included an early and 





delightful Symphony in B flat by Haydn, and 
Mr. Cowen’s clever Symphony in F (No. 5), 
which has already been heard at Cambridge and 
at the Richter Concerts. Both works were 
well rendered. Mdlle. Tremelli was the 
vocalist. 

Sir Charles Halle gave his first Chamber 
Concert at St. James’s Hall on Friday afternoon, 
May 10. The programme commenced with 
Chrubini’s Quartet for strings in E, one of 
three recently published. The first two move- 
ments are clear in form, and, as one would 
expect from so distinguished a composer, well 
written ; but they do not appeal vividly to the 
imagination. The Scherzo is peculiar, and not 
without humour, but it is mosaic in character. 
The Finale isa clever and spirited movement. 
The work had full justice done to it by Mdme. 
Néruda and Messrs. Ries, Straus, and F. 
Néruda. The programme included Brahms’s 
fine pianoforte Quintet in A (Op. 81), 
Beethoven’s piano and violin Sonata in G (Op. 
96), and pianoforte solos by Schubert. There 
was a moderate attendance. 

Sefior Sarasate’s first concert for the season 
took place on Saturday afternoon. Max 
Bruch’s Concerto in D minor is not a very 
attractive work, but it was magnificently 
rendered by the great violinist. In a morceau 
de concert by I. Raff, and in his own 
‘‘Carmen” Fantaisie, Seiior Sarasate proved 
himself once again an executant horsligne, He 
was received with customary enthusiasm. The 
programme commenced with Liszt’s Poéme 
Symphonique, ‘‘ Tasso,” to our thinking, one of 
his best; and concluded with Mendelssohn’s 
‘* Athalie”? Overture. Mr. Cusins was, as 
usual, the conductor. 

The Popular Musical Union, which does 
good and useful work for the musical training 
and recreation of the industrial classes in 
London, gave a very successful concert at 
Grosvenor House on the same afternoon. The 
choir and orchestra of the society took part in 
the programme. Mdme. Antoinette Stirling 
and other vocalists gave their services, and 
M. J. Wolff delighted the audience with his 
clever violin playing. 

The second Kichter Concert last Monday 
evening drew a good audience. There was no 
novelty, but the performances were excellent. 
The only fault to tind was in the arrangement 
of the programme. Last week the solemn 
‘* Parsifal” Vorspiel was followed by the 
tawdry Liszt Rhapsodie. This time the equally 
solemn ‘‘ Charfreitagszauber” was placed 
before Glinka’s light and humorous Komarin- 
skaja Fantasia. In serious programmes, such 
as those of the Richter Concerts, such pieces, if 
they must be included, should be put at the 


end, 

Miss Dora Schirmacher, who has not been 
heard for some years in London, gave a Piano- 
forte Recital at Prince’s Hall on Wednesday 
afternoon. Three posthumous pieces by Beet- 
hoven formed a special feature of the programme. 
They were only published last year. ‘he first 
is a charming Allegretto in C minor, written 
about 1796, The others are two characteristic 
Bagatellen, composed in 1797. The opening 
notes of the first of these pieces appears in a 
Beethoven sketch-book among sketches for 
the second movement of the pianoforte Sonata 
in C minor (Op. 10, No. 1); and, from certain 
written remarks of the composer, this Bagatelle 
was evidently intended to form one of the 
movements of that Sonata. It was to come 
between the Adagio and the Finale. Miss 
Schirmacher has taste and good technique, but 
is heard to best advantage in works of light 
calibre. The Beethoven pieces were well 
rendered, excepting that the Allegretto was 
hurried. Weber’s Sonata in A flat was un- 
equally played, and there was often too much 
pedal. J. 8. SHEDLOCK, 





MACMILLAN & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 
A NEW BOOK BY MR. ALFRED RUSSEL 
WALLACE, 
DARWINISM. An Exposition of the 


Theory of Natural Selection, with some of its appli- 
cations. By ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACK, 
LL.D., F.L.S., &c., Author of “*The Malay Archi- 
pelago,” *‘The Geographical Distribution of Ani- 


mals,” *‘ Island Life,” &c. With Portrait and Map. 
Crown 8vo, 9s. 
WILLIAM GEORGE WARD, and the 


OXFORD MOVEMENT. By WILFRID WARD. 
With Portrait. 8vo, 14s. 


THE PARNELL COMMISSION. The 
OPENING SPEECH for the DEFENOE. 
Delivered by Sir CHARLES RUSSELL, Q.C., 
M.P. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, [Next week. 

MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


THE JOURNAL INTIME of HENRI- 


FREDERIO AMIEL. Translated, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 
Author ot “ Robert Elsmere,” ** Miss Bretherton,’ 
&c. With a Portrait. New and Cheaper Kcition. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


AN AUTHOR'S LOVE. Being the 


Unpublished Letters of Prosper Mérimés’s 
*Inconnue.” 2 vols, extra Orown svo, 12s. 


NEW NOVELS. 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
GREIFENSTEIN. By F. Marion 


CRAWFORD, Author of “With the Im- 
mortals,”’ ** Paul Patoff,’”? *‘ Mr. Isaacs,’’ ** Dr, 
Claudius,” ** Marzio’s Crucifix,’ &c, 8 vols. 
Crown 8vo, 3is. 6d. 


By JULIAN CORBETT. 
KOPHETUA the THIRTEENTH. 


- JULIAN CORBETT, Author of * The Fall 
ot Asgard,” “For God and Gold,” &c. 2 vols, 
Globe 8vo, 12s. 


MAOMILLAN’S 3s, 6d. NOVELS. NEW VOLS, 


SCHWARTZ. By D. Christie Murray. 


Author of * Aunt Kachel,” *'The Weaker Vesscl,” 
&c. Orown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


NEIGHBOURS on the GREEN. By 


Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of * Joyce,” &c, Crowa 
8vo, 8s, 6d [Neat week. 


FO’C’S’LE YARNS, including BETSY 
LEE, and other Poems. A New Hu:tion, Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 

GOLDEN TREASURY SERI&£3.—New Volume, 


THEOCRITUS, BION, and MOSCHUS, 
Rendered into English Prose, with an Lutroductory 
ioe By ANDREW LANG, M.A., late Fellow 
of ; = College, Oxford. New Edition. 
4s. ° 

ESSAYS, chiefly Literary and Ethical. 
By AUBREY VE VERH, Lu.D., Author of 
“ ys, chiefly on Poetry,” &c. Globe 8vo, 6s. 

NOW READY, PART II. 


THE PLEASURES of LIFE. By Sir 
JOHN LUBBOOK, F.RS., D.U.L., LL.D. Part IL. 
Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Part I. (Forty-fifth Thousand), PO PULAREDITION, 
8 


sewed 1s.; cloth, ls, 6d. LIBRARY EDITION, 
uniform with Part Il, Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


DICKENS’S DICTIONARIES, 1889. 
New and Revised Editions, with Maps and Plans, 
sewed, 1s. each ; cloth, 1s. 6d. each. 


DIOKENS’S DIOTIONARY of PARIS. 
DICKENS'S DICTIONARY of LONDON. 
DIOKENS’S DIOTIONARY of the THAMES. 


Now ready, Vols. I.—1V., with Portraits. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. each, 


ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION. 
GENERAL GORDON. By Col, Sir WitLIAmM BUTLER. 
HENRY the FIFTH, By the Rev. A. J. Cuurca. 
LiVINGSTONE. By Mr. THomas HuGHEs, 

LORD LAWRENCE. By Sir RicnarD TEMPLE. 

The volumes to follow are :— 
WELLINGTON. By Mr. GxorGe Hoorger. [In June. 
DAMPIER. By Mr. W. CLARK RUSSELL. {In July. 

*.* Other volwmes are in the press and in preparation. 
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